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See for Yourself (Continued) 


N. Y. 54TH st. Tueatre Co., Noroton 
Heights—To Aug. 24. Theodore Komi- 
sarjevsky, director. Month in the Coun- 
try, Romeo and Juliet, The Duenna, The 
Sea-Gull, Mary and Elizabeth. 

Strand TuHeatre, Stamford—Gus Schir- 
mer, Jr., director. Including Gregory 
Peck in Playboy of the Western World. 

THEATRE-IN-THE-DaLeE, New Milford—To 
Sept. 8. Hugh Fellows, director. July 31, 
new play; Aug. 7, new play; Aug. 14, 
Mrs. Temple’s Telegram; Aug. 21, Mr. 
Pierrot Smith, tryout; Aug. 28, Murder 
Without Crime; Sept. 4, On Approval. 

Westport Country PiayHouse, West- 
port—Lawrence Langner, Armina Mar- 
shall, John C. Wilson, directors. July 
15, Jean Pierre Aumont in Design for 
Living; July 22, Dame May Whitty in 
Night Must Fall; July 29, Devil Takes 


a Whittler, tryout; Aug. 5, Thornton 
Wilder in Our Town. 
Delaware 


Repertory Prayers, Robin Hood Theatre, 
Arden—To Sept. 8. Master-Builder, Sea- 
gull, Dame Nature. 


Illinois 
Laxe Zuricu Piayuouse, Lake Zurich— 
To Sept. 1. Bella Itkin, director. July 
19, East Lynne; July 26, Hay Fever; 
Aug. 2, Male Animal; Aug. 9, Rivals; 


Aug. 16, Philadelphia Story; Aug. 23, 
Driftwood, tryout. 

Maine 

Bootusay PriayHouse, Boothbay — To 


Sept. 7. Sherwood Keith, director. 

Deertrees, Harrison—To Sept. 1. Enrica 
Clay Dillon, Gordon Roberts, directors. 
July 14, Streets of New York; July 28, 
tryout; Aug. 4, If 

Greenwoop PiayHouse, Peaks Island, 
Portland—To Sept. 14. Norman Brace, 
director. July 23, I Like It Here; July 
30, Our Town; Aug. 6, Ten Little In- 
dians; Aug. 13, My Sister Eileen; Aug. 
20, Dark Eyes; Aug. 26, Wallflower; 
Sept. 3, Arsenic and Old Lace; Sept. 10, 
Royal Family. 

KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHousE, Kennebunk- 
port—To Sept. 8. Robert C. Currier, 
director. July 16, Male Animal; July 28, 
Bartered Bride, with New Bostonians’ 
Opera Co.; July 30, Late Christopher 
Bean; Aug. 6, Clarence; Aug. 13, Alice 
Adams; Aug. 20, Seventeen; Aug. 27, 
Private Lives. 

LaAKEwoop THEATRE, Skowhegan — To 
Sept. 8. Grant Mills, director. 

Ocunguir PLayHouse, Ogunquit — To 
Sept. 7. Mrs. Walter Hartwig, director. 
July 15, Tonight at 8:30; July 29, Hasty 
Heart; Aug. 5, Ten Little Indians; Aug. 
12, Balloon; Aug. 26, My Sister Eileen; 
Sept. 2, Goodbye Again. 

PLAYMAKERS Co., Riverside Theatre, Bridg- 
ton—To Sept. 2, Herbert Machiz, direc- 
tor. Claudia, Oliver Oliver, Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, On Borrowed Time, Philadelphia 
Story, Private Lives, Angel Street, Come 
of Age, Little Foxes. 


Maryland 

Hitttop TxHeatre, Lutherville—To Sept. 
14. Don Swann, Jr., director. 

Massachusetts 

Care Praynouse, Dennis — To Sept. 2. 
Richard Aldrich, director. July 15, Tay- 
lor Holmes, Dorothy Sands in Late 
George Apley; July 22, Gladys Cooper 
in Alice-Sit-b y-the-Fire. 

FARHAVEN SUMMER THEATRE, Fairhaven 
—To Aug. 26. Anthony Farrar, director. 
July 22, Shining Hour; July 29, The 
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The Musical Hit 


CAROUSEL 


ances oe RoUBEN “e mee 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Erie Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W 44th St. Mats. Thufs. & Sat. 








be Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack Owen Betty Jane 
Kilty ° Martin © Watson 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


NOW—BILTMORE ome a4 Angeles 
Jaly 30th 
MAYFAIR Theatre, PORTLAND 





“A VERY BIG HiT" 
—w 


*e“nreeere & eee ee 


LELAND HAYWARD presents 
1946 PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 
RALPH RUTH 


BELLAMY * HUSSEY 


STATE 


OF THE 


UNION 


A NEW COMEDY 


by HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with Myron McCORMICK + Minor WATSON 
* Margale GILLMORE 
HUDSON THEATRE + 44th St. E. of B'woy 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
xeenkeuenuenueuekeke kk *& 
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Drunkard; Aug. 5, Edward Ever} 
ton in Springtime for Henry; 
S’Wonderful; Aug. 19, My Sister & 

Lake WxHatom Prayuouse, Fi 
Guy Palmerton, director. Ki iss and | 
Blithe Spirit, Three’s a Family, 
Heart, January Thaw, Late Che; 
Bean, ‘On Borrowed Time, Chicken a 
Sunday. 


New ENGLAND REPERTORY THEA 
incetown—Edwin B. Pette, director. 
Brutus, Anna Christie, Philanderer, 
ow and Substance, Maedchen in 
form. 

Nortu SHore Prayers, Beverly—To 
2. Blake Johnson, director. July 22, jy 
Cowl and McKay Morris in Ce 
July 29, Edward Everett Haat 
Springtime for Henry; Aug. 5, De 
King in Blithe Spirit; Aug. 12, 
May Whitty in Night Must Fall; 
19, Zachary Scott in play to be 
nounced. 

Rep Barn THEATRE, Westboro—To 
8. Robert T. Daggett, manager. 


SoutnH Snore Prayers, Cohasset—} 
ginia Dean, Frederick Burleigh, ¢ 
tors. Aug. 19, Thornton Wilder in § 
of Our Teeth. 

Worcester Drama FEstTIvVAL, Worceste 
Guy Palmerton, director. When 
Meet, Chicken Every Sunday, Mr. 
Mrs. North, Hasty Heart, Wall 
Goodbye Again, Elizabeth the Q 
Ten Little Indians, Pal Joey, Jam 
Thaw, Angel Street, Man Who Cam 
Dinner, Old Acquaintance, Late 
Apley. 


Michigan 
Lake Huron Praynouse, East Ta 
Hill Bermont, director. Blithe Spm 


Papa Is All, Night Must Fall, Goe 
Again. 


Missouri 


Forest Park PiayHouse, St. Louis—] 
Sept. 1. Desert Song, Wizard of 
Robin Hood, Prince of Pilsen, lx 
Waltz. 


New Hampshire | 


Keenet SuMMER THEATRE, Keene—) 
Sept. 1. Freeman Hammond, direce 
July 16, Soldier's Wife; July 23, Ana 
and Old Lace; July 30, Kiss and Té 
Aug. 6, Over 21; Aug. 13, Blithe Spm 
Aug. 19, Junior Miss; Aug. 27, Amp 
Street. 

New Lonpon Prayers, New London—? 
Aug. 31. Robert Bardwell, Glenn Jordz 
directors. 

PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS, 


Peterborough- 
To Sept. 1. 


William Hausen, director 


New Jersey 


Cape THEATRE, Cape May—To Sept. & 
John Lynds, T. C. Upham, directon. 
HuNTERDON Hits Praynouse, Clintor 
Ted Tiller, Peter Harris, managers. 
Parer Mitt Praynouse, Millburn—® 
Oct. 27. Frank Carrington, director. J@ 
15, New Moon; Aug. 19, Sweetheat 

Sept. 23, Roberta. 


New York 


County THeatre, Suffern—To Aug. % 
Robert Cutler, manager. Helen Hayes? 
Alice-Sit-b y-the-Fire. 

Crest THeatre, Long Beach, L. 1—J# 
16, June Havoc and Kenny Delmar? 
They Knew What They Wanted; }@ 
23, Sappho. 

Green Busu THEATRE, Blauvelt—? 
Sept. 1. Rudolph McKool, director. Pe 
sonal Appearance, Ghost Train, Da 
Victory, Goodbye Again, Dracula, Fo 
ily Upstairs, Guest in the House. 


writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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Everet, 
Ty; A Jou Drew Tueatre, East Hampton, L. I. 





Sister & _To Sept. 3- July 29, Helen Hayes in| 
i jlice-Sit-by-the-Fire; Aug. 5, Mady 
Christians in Constant Wife; Aug. 12, 
Edward Everett Horton in Springtime 
jor Henry; Aug. 19, Dame May Whitty 
in Night Must Fali; Aug. 26, Thornton 
Wilder in Our Town. 
-~ Bripce PrayHouse, Malden 
coal ae To Sept. 1. Eunice Osborne, di- 
iderer | rector. July 19, Claudia; July 26, Ladies 
hen in in Retirement ; Aug. 2, Little Foxes; Aug. 
g, Importance of Being Earnest; Aug. 
ly—To 16, Late Christopher Bean; Aug. 23, 
uly 99 Blind Alley; Aug. 30, Snafu. ; e, 
in Canmil Peexskut Praynouse, Peekskill | To 
Hortog Aug. 31. Herbert Gellendré, director. | 
y. 5, De Blithe Spirit, Our Town, Private Lives, 
. 12, D Pelléas and Melisande, Angel Street, 
t Fall; Streets of New York. 
to bead ppovincerowN Prayers, Times Hall, New 
York City—To Aug. 31. Arthur Mar- 
O—To S& lowe, Maurice Donahue, managers. 
er. ProVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE, 133 Macdou- 
hasset— gal St.. New York City—To Sept. 2. 
leigh, def Dean Goodman, producer. July 24, It’s 
Ider in Your Move; Aug. 7, The Man Who 
Never Lived; Aug. 21, Personal Island 
Worcests all tryouts 
hen STARLIGHT THEATRE, Pawling—To Sept. 8. 
1y, Mr ow Isobel Rose Jones, director. July 23, 
Wall flow Brighten the Corner; July 30, Corn Is 
the Q Green; Aug. 6, Angel Street; Aug. 13, 
ey, Jam Kiss and Tell; Aug. 20, Three’s a Fam- 
ho Cam ily; Sept. 2, Unto the Fourth, tryout 
Late Tue Spur, Cherry Lane Theatre, 38 Com- 
merce St., New York City—To Sept. 14. 
Carmen Capalbo, Leo Lieberman, direc- 
tors. July 22-27, 29-Aug. 3, Awake and 
a. a a 12-17, 19-24, Dear Brutus; 
il, Cale Sept. 2-7, 9-14, Shadow and Substance. 
Van Wyck Piaynuouse, Fishkill—Louis E. 
Tappe, director. Let Us Be Gay, Ram- 
, hackle Inn, Kiss Them for Me, Kind 
Louis—! Lady, Suds in Your Eyes, January Thaw, 
ard of & Three's a Family, My Dear Children, 
ilsen, Le Papa Is All. 
) WestCHESTER PLAYHOUSE, Mt. Kisco 
H To Sept. 1. William Bourn Blood, direc- 
Ceene —]) tor. July 29, Mildred Natwick in a new 
d, direc play; Aug. 5, Shirley Booth in My Sister 
23, Arum Eileen; Aug. 12, Night Must Fall; Aug. 
s and Té 19, The Time of Your Life. 
lithe Spa Woopstock PLayHouse, Woodstock 
27, Ang Mary Morris, director. July 23, Mary 
r Morris and Joanna Roos in Skin of Our 
ondon—h Teeth; July 30, Biography; Aug. 6, Dan- 
enn Jords gerous Corner; Aug. 13, Dorothy Sands 
in Morning's at Seven 
rborough- ; 
director | ‘orth Carolina 
Tue Lost CoLtony, Mateo—To Sept. 2. 
John Walker, manager 
‘o Sept. & 
irectors. 
, Clintor ae 
nagers. ‘ ™ 
burn —3 Pieatin In 4 Shy 
rector. je 
vei’) | WAYNESVILLE 
‘wy _ y ‘ 
SUMMER PLAYERS 
‘o Aug. & law nant es 
Me Haves Waynesville, N. C. 
L. If MAURICE GEOFFREY 
Delmar # Managing Director 
anted; Je A professional summer playhouse 
combined with Student Training 
uvelt —B in Acting and all phases of 
roan Production Work 
rain, 
icula, Few July 16 Thru August 19, 1946 
use. 
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“BULL'S EYE!” 


“THE play the whole coun- 


try is talking about.’ 


Gariann, Joun-Amer. 


MANSFIELD Theatre 
47th St.,West of B'way 


Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:40 
Matinees Sot. & Sun. 
Neo Mon. Perf. Air-Cond 










Barnes, Herald Tribune 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


ETHEL MERMAN 


ln @ New Musicol 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 


RT ond DOROTHY Fi 
with RAY MIDDLE _ 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St.. West of B’wa 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Book by HERBE! 


— 





THE Putitzer Prize Play 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 


<Frank F. 


“HARVEY” 


a new comedy 
MARY CHASE 
wh 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


—>—_. 
(HARRIS THEATRE, Chicaco) 


Joe E.Brown 
"HARVEY" 


TON 





MARION LORNE 


SMECTEO By 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 





Life With 


4 DONALD RANDOLPy 
OMabl shed 
IlJou 


My K 
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Prayers, Waynesville—To 


| WAYNESVILLE 
Maurice Geoffrey, director. 


Aug. 17. 
Ghosts. 

Ohio 

Cain Park Tueatre, Cleveland Heights— 
To Aug. 24. Dina Rees Evans, director. 
July 23, Warrior's Husband; July 30, 
Of Thee I Sing; Aug. 6, R.U.R.; Aug. 
13, Robin Hood; Aug. 20, Weep No 
More My Lady. 

| Cincinnati SumMER Opera, Cincinnati 

| To Aug. 10. July 23, Boheme; July 24, 
Aug. 4, Traviata; July 25, Aug. 5, Car- 
men; July 26, Aug. 3, 1 rovatore; July 
27, Aug. 9, Cavalleria and Pagliacci; 
July 28, Mignon; July 30, Faust; July 
31, Aug. 6, Aida; Aug. 1, Rigoletto. 

Pennsylvania 

Bucks County PLaynouse, New Hope— 
To Sept. 2. Theron Bamberger, director. 

|Green Huts Tueatre, Reading — To 
Sept. 1. George R. Snell, director. 

Gretna Praynouse, Mt. Gretna—Charles 
F. Coghlan, director. Kiss and Tell, Pet- 
ticoat Fever, Papa Is All, Doughgirls, 
Little Foxes, Goodbye Again, Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Is Zat So, Claudia, Pride and 
Prejudice. 







i 


Grove THEATRE, Nuangola 
Royal Stout, director. 


Mitrorp Prayuouse, Milford—To Sept. 
3. Jay Zimmet, director. July 30, Night 
Must Fall; Aug. 6, Importance of Being 
Earnest; Aug. 13, From Rags to Riches; 
Aug. 20, Our Town; Aug. 27, Petticoat 
Fever. 

Orpen Mountain PLtayuouse, Jennerstown 

To Sept. 1. James Black Stoughton, 
director. Blithe Spirit, Damask Cheek, 
My Sister Eileen, Papa Is All, It’s a Gift, 
Decision, Guest in the House, Night 
Must Fall, Soldier's Wife, Ten Little In- 
dians, Anna Christie, Tonight at 8:30. 


Rhode Island 


Newport Casino THEATRE, Newport—To 
Sept. 8. Hudson Faussett, director. July 


To Sept. 22. 


4 


22, Goodbye Again; July 29, Hasty 
Heart; Aug. 5, Junior Miss; Aug. 12, 
Casablanca; Aug. 19, I Like It Here; 


Aug. 26, Angel Street; 
W oodle y. 


Sept. 2, Young 


Vermont 

Weston PLayuouse, Weston—To Sept. 3. 
Harlan Grant, director. Blithe Spirit, 
Angel Street, Kiss and Tell, Papa Is All, 
Ten Little Indians, Three’s a Family. 


Canada 


Brat Manor PLayuouse, Knowlton, Que 
bec—To Aug. 24. Filmore Sadler, direc- 
tor. Kiss and Tell, Autumn Crocus, Can- 
dida, Out of the Frying Pan, Late George 
Apley, Kind Lady, Tonight at 8:30. 





“A smash hit of enormous proportions.” 


—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
45th St., E. of Broadway, CH. 4-4256 
Evenings, 8:40. Motinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 


Air-Conditioned 
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Courtesy American British Art Center 





SUMMER THEATRE--HOBOKEN 


hermesse d’ Hoboken is the title of Pieter Breughel the Younger’s sixteenth-century 
portrait of one of straw-hat’s ancestors. 
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AUGUST 


THE WORLD AND 


AVE TO A NONAGENARIAN— 
YOUNG PLAYWRIGHTS LOOK 
TOWARD FANTASY 


EWCASTLE stands more in need of 
N coals than Ayot St. Lawrence of 
panegyrics in this summer of 1946 when 
the first citizen of that hamlet celebrates 
his ninetieth birthday. One of the advan- 
tages of living to be great and ninety is 
that a man need not wonder what will be 
said about him after he dies. His impa- 
tient admirers have for years been pub- 
lishing advance rough drafts of their fu- 
neral orations, and if any of them have 
overlooked anything the subject has rec- 
tified the omission himself. More than 
forty years ago James Huneker remarked 
of Bernard Shaw, to whom he referred as 
‘moralist, Fabianite, vegetarian, play- 
wright, critic, Wagnerite, Ibsenite, jester 
to the cosmos, and the most serious man 
on the planet,’ “We wonder what sort of 
drama this remarkable Hibernian would 
have produced if he had been a flesh- 
eater. If he is so brilliant on bran, what 
could he not have accomplished on blood’ 
After forty years of this sort of continuing 
criticism there are few words left to cele- 
brate the nonagenarian which he has not 
heard before. In spite of its difficulty in 
finding a phraseology that will be original, 
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HAIL another Jukes family! The 
theatre and film critics of San Fran- 
cisco have braved a potential storm 
in forming a circle of their own, which 
they call the San Francisco The- 
atre Critics’ Council. Wood Soanes, 
Oakland Tribune, is president; John 
Hobart, Chronicle, vice-president 
and publicity director; Kevin Wal- 
lace, Examiner, secretary; and Fred 
Johnson, Call-Bulletin, treasurer. 


A 16MM film commie specializing 
in motion-picture records of ballet, 
dance and theatre productions has 
been organized by Harold Kovner. 
Known as Cinemart, Inc., the firm 
will also do disc recordings and make 
16mm sound pictures for education, 
industry and television. Varian Fry 
is associated with Mr. Kovner. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


FROM ENGLAND: To match the 
Paris production of The Brothers 
Karamazov illustrated in this issue 
comes word that the Company of 
Four at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, has put on the Dostoievski 
work in an adaptation by Alec Guin- 
ness, who also acts Mitya. James 
Agate called it ‘a bad play which 
sends one out of the theatre refreshed 
and even invigorated. . . one of those 
colossal mistakes which are tremen- 
dously worthwhile.’ Frederick Valk, 
the Czech actor, took honors as the 
old Karamazov. Twenty-one-year- 
old Peter Brook directed to universal 
praise, as he had done earlier at the 
Stratford Shakespeare Festival with 
Love’s Labour's Lost, generally con- 
sidered the triumph among the sev- 
eral well-received productions at the 
Festival. . . By the time this issue 
appears London will have another 
play from the Russian in John 
Gielgud’s sensational production of 
Crime and Punishment, with Edith 
Evans featured. . . Terence Rattigan 
deserts the humors of O Mistress 
Mine in his latest play, The Winslow 
Boy, an ‘admirable’ work with Emlyn 
Williams, Angela Baddeley, Frank 
Cellier and Michael Newell as the 
thirteen-year-old Naval cadet whose 
expulsion from school on a charge of 
having stolen a five-shilling postal 
order forms the theme of the play. 
. . Another recent London success is 
Better Late — unsurprisingly since 
Beatrice Lillie is its bright particular 
star. . . Sonia Dresdel, about whose 
performance in The Sacred Flame 
Sewell Stokes wrote in THEATRE ARTS 
in March, is in a new play, Green 
Laughter, by Rosa Simon Kohn. . . 
And other late news from London 
reports the success of a new group, 
Reunion Theatre Association, at the 
Arts with a new play, Exercise 
Bowler, by “T. Atkinson’; and the 
opening of The Kingmaker in John 
Clements’ repertory at the St. James’. 


436 





THEATRE ARTS eagerly welcomes the op- 
portunity to salute G.B.S. on his arrival 
at the threshold of the last decade of his 
first century. Sophocles is the only other 
playwright of first magnitude, as far as 
we can recall, who reached that same 
way-station with colors flying. Whether 
Shaw will continue his journey through 
the minds of men for as long a time as has 
the Greek dramatist is conjectural and in 
some measure depends upon such extra- 
esthetic considerations as the use man may 
make of atomic energy and the like in the 
days ahead. But it seems probable that if 
we do not blow ourselves and our civiliza- 
tion into oblivion we shall retain for a long 
time to come that respect and admiration 
which we hold today for the gay, fiery, 
trenchant, contradictory, wise writings of 
the master of Ayot St. Lawrence. 

An editorial column is not spacious 
enough to allow consideration of his works 
of criticism (which are unexcelled), his 
plays (which are beloved by all), his so- 
cial philosophy (which never fails to be 
provocative), or of the man himself (who 
defies analysis). The easiest, and no doubt 
the best, thing to do is to recall one of his 
self-considerations. ‘Here I am,’ he wrote 
in the preface to Major Barbara, ‘by class 
a respectable man, by common sense a 
hater of waste and disorder, by intellec- 
tual constitution legally minded to the 
verge of pedantry, and by temperament 
apprehensive and economically disposed 
to the limit of old-maidishness; yet I am, 
and have always been, and shall now al- 
ways be, a revolutionary writer, because 
our laws make law impossible; our liber- 
ties destroy all freedom; our property is 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


organized robbery; our morality is an im- 
pudent hypocrisy; our wisdom is adminis- 
tered by inexperienced or malexperienced 
dupes, our power wielded by cowards and 
weaklings, and our honor false in all its 
points. I am an enemy of the existing 
order for good reasons. . . .. But enough. 
You can read the rest in the preface. Or 
contradictory affirmations in other Shavian 
prefaces. These sentences suffice as re- 
minders of the boldness and wit of that 
master whose anniversary we celebrate. 





HE SEASON just past, the first since 

V-E and V-J days brought a cessa- 
tion of hostilities if not peace to a hag- 
ridden world, has not been brilliant in the 
matter of playwriting. It is too soon to 
expect young writers who were involved 
in two to four years of slaughter and bore- 
dom, violence, discomfort and dislocation 
to have digested their experiences and re- 
oriented themselves in a frenetic world. 
The artist needs time to see events in per- 
spective. This age provides little of that 
necessary ingredient. The unique and pe- 
culiarly harrowing experience of many 
intellectuals in France did give that group 
a kind of enforced and somewhat inter- 
mittent breathing space. Caught by the 
invasion, imprisoned or driven under- 
ground, they weighed the issues of their 


THE THEATRE GUILD is spread- 
ing its interests over an ever-widening 
area. To stage and radio production 
as well as to its sponsorship of the 
British film, Henry V, it has now 
added film production. It is to be 
associated with Dudley Nichols in the 
motion-picture version of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra 
under RKO auspices, with Rosalind 
Russell as one of the leads. 


a 

A NEW theatre library is forming. 
Emil Friedlander, chairman of the 
board of Dazian’s and newly elected 
board member of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy, is 
establishing a collection of books re- 
lating to all aspects of the theatre for 
the use of theatre students and pro- 
fessionals. Descriptions of material 
for sale should be sent to 142 West 
44th Street, New York. 


9 

ONE OF the first community-theatre 
exhibits of professional contemporary 
scene and costume design was held 
at the University of Missouri last 
spring in connection with the Seventh 
Annual Dramatic Festival. Arranged 
by Donovan Rhynsburger, director 
of the Missouri Workshop, the show 
featured work by Broadway designers 
from Norman Bel Geddes and Robert 
Edmond Jones to Harry Horner and 
Samuel Leve. 


© 
THREE TIMES a year the Bradford 
Civic Playhouse in England has un- 
dertaken to publish a forty-page 
magazine called simply Theatre. To 
regular correspondence from the 
United States, France and the West 
End of London, Theatre adds nu- 
merous feature articles. Among the 
contributors listed are Clemence 
Dane, J. B. Priestley, Phyllis Bentley, 
Bonamy Dobrée and James Bridie. 
Esmé Church is the enterprising di- 
rector of the Playhouse, which has 
recently given the British premiére 
of Sidney Howard’s Yellow Jack. 
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REPLACING the late Lord Keynes, 
whose interest and influence in the- 
atre and the arts was so great, Sir 
Ernest Pooley, K.C.V.O., has been 
appointed chairman of the Arts 
Council in England. He had been 
vice-chairman of the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells Board of Governors. 


7 
COPENHAGEN’S Staere- Kesse 
Theatre was host to a soldier show 
recently when the G.I. production of 
Claudia was invited by the Danish 
government to play the capital city. 
With a cast of soldiers and ‘civilian 
actress technicians,’ the production 
has been making an extended tour of 
service installations in Europe. 


e 

IN FRANCE the theatre was well 
represented in the recent elections of 
the French Academy. Paul Claudel, 
about whom Paul d’Estournelles 
wrote in the May issue of THEATRE 
ARTS, was named to the chair of 
Louis Gillet. Marcel Pagnol, long- 
term producer for stage and screen, 
was elected at the same time to bring 
the membership of the Academy to 
thirty-five, five short of the maximum 
number of ‘Immortals’ allowed. 


* 

PETER GRIMES, Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s opera which is finally being 
given a complete American produc- 
tion August 6, 7 and g at the Berk- 
shire Music Centre under the baton 
of Leonard Bernstein, had its initial 
performance on the continent of Eu- 
rope when the Royal Opera House 
in Stockholm put it on under the 
direction of Harald André, with Her- 
bert Sandberg conducting. Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor reports in the New 
Statesman and Nation that the critics 
were, almost without exception, en- 
thusiastic, the audiences interested 
and impressed, if a little puzzled — 
a description which leads Mr. Shawe- 
Taylor to suggest that there be 
greater interchange of modern music 
among countries. 
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day with an objectivity born of despera- 
tion. As a result their playwrights have 
been the first to present a new drama — 
bitter, disillusioned, stark, but very much 
alive and sharply of today. Our own prac- 
ticing playwrights have been less pro- 
foundly influenced by these past years. 
Most of these, like Lindsay and Crouse 
whose State of the Union won the Pulitzer 
Prize, are writing in the good theatre tra- 
dition of political comedy spiced with 
satire while the younger men, even though 
they may be writing of war events and 
post-war issues, are continuing the line of 
plays-with-a-purpose so vigorously devel- 
oped in the thirties. But neither the older 
nor the younger playwrights have found 
a new form or revivified an old one. 

There is, however, a new tendency vis- 
ible in the best of the scripts that have 
come to the attention of THEATRE ARTS in 
connection with its annual presentation of 
one-act plays. The younger playwrights 
are testing their theatre tools along a va- 
riety of lines and are reaching out toward 
fresh forms and diversity of content. 
Straight journalism in the theatre is giving 
way to a more imaginative approach. 
Poetry, music, movement are reenforcing 
ideas. Fact, illusive at best, is parading as 
fantasy. These young playwrights are no 
less concerned with the ‘state of the Union’ 
—and of the world — than their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries but they have 
the poet’s instinct for symbols; they rea- 
lize that suggestion is often more powerful 
than statement. If the post-war theatre in 
America has not yet achieved tragedy it is 
on its way to rediscovering the theatre’s 
resources of music, light, dance and decor. 
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MGM 
The Films: 


Karly. Summer 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


rORMY WATERS makes no pretensions to 
S being a masterwork. A romantic film 
drama starring Jean Gabin and Michele Mor- 
gan, it was lifted by MGM _ International’s 
shrewd director, Arthur M. Loew, off the 
stockpile of pre-Occupation French films. 
Even so, it should please and flatter Ameri- 
can audiences as an adolescent is pleased and 
flattered the first time a grown-up addresses 
him on equal terms; for its level of maturity 
is geared several cogs above the American 
counterpart. If the full force of MGM’s 


selling power is pressed into finding an audi- 





Jean Gabin and Michele Morgan in Stormy Waters 


ence for this and the other excellent films in its import series (including The Last Chance, It 
Happened at the Inn and, in prospect, Angels of Sin) that audience cannot help but grow 


larger and lustier with the years. 


Stormy Waters is the thrice-told tale of a triangle man, wife and girl-friend a quad- 
rangle, really, in which the man’s job plays the fourth hand. Captain Laurent runs a rescue 
ship for vessels in distress. A master at his profession, he has beén an exemplary husband as 
well until he falls in love with a girl whom he rescues on one of his voyages. With character- 
istic Gallic resignation to the fatality of love, the protagonists move on their tragic course 
which ends with the death of the wife, the departure of the mistress and the return of the man 
to his dangerous assignment on stormy waters. As the Captain and his lass, Jean Gabin and 
Michele Morgan savor romantic roles fraught with understatement, and Madeleine Renaud is 
affecting], pathetic as the rejected wife. Jean Gremillon directed Jacques Prevert’s s reenplay. 

In Hollywood they are acclaiming the twentieth anniversary of the talkies. The Warners 
with a proprietary interest in the event have designated Night and Day, their motion-picture 
biography of Cole Porter, as the anniversary film. If they planned to celebrate some of the 
incredible inanities that have been perpetrated in the name of talk during the past two decades, 


they could not have chosen a better film with which to do it. But the soundtrack was designed 








Paramount 





Bob Hope in the final dueling scene from Monsieur Beaucaire 


to carry a load of music as well as words, and it must be admitted that the score of Night and 
Day, a radiant web woven tight of Cole Porter's melodies, makes it seem well worth having 
struggled through the first twenty years. 

Without talkies, besides, there could have been no gags, and without gags there could have 
been no Monsieur Beaucaire as he is reincarnated by Paramount in the shape of that most dis 
arming of clowns, Bob Hope. Rudolph Valentino would be surprised, but no one but the most 
surly soul could be displeased at the transformation that a group of gagwriters ( Melvin Frank 
and Norman Panama) and but slightly ex-gag-writers (director George Marshall and producer 
Paul Jones) and Bob Hope, a gagwriter’s dream of a mouthpiece, have worked upon th 
romantic barber from the court of Louis XV. Undismayed by the bewigged and beruffled garb 
in which he finds himself, unoffended by the traditional framework into which he is plunged, 
this master buffoon goes blandly and merrily on his way, tearing up two courts and a bevy of 


beautiful women in the process, and enticing everything from affectionate giggles to lusty gul- 


———__ 








RKO 


faws from the onlookers. 

The first half of Orson Welles’ The 
Stranger pursues its ominous course 
with the tension of a taut rubber band. 
As the director of this picture in which 
he also co-stars with Loretta Young 
and Edward G. Robinson, Welles has 
etched his suspense with short and pur- 
poseful strokes, wasting no motion to 
fill in the devious outlines of his plot. 
The first half, that is. For this picture 
of a Nazi masquerading as a pleasant 
teacher of history in a New England 
school for boys suffers, like its leading 
character, from a split personality. Its 
mystery solved in midpassage, it works 
its way home by a tortuous route of 


melodramatic and psychological devices 





which are none too surely contrived 
and make demands of the players far 
beyond their capacities. Up to then 
Orson Welles as the Nazi in disguise, Orson Welles in The Stranger 

Loretta Young as his open-faced-Amer- eI 





ican-girl-wife, have acquitted themselves admirably of their roles, and Edward G. Robinson sup- | 
ports them solidly throughout as the Nazi’s nemesis. Russell Metty photographed with a satisfying 
sense of the peaceable look of a New England village shadowed by ancient trees. 





The pattern of tension in Dead of Night, Great Britain’s latest contribution to the American 


ene, is precisely the opposite of The Stranger’s. Starting out in almost laconic fashion, its mys- 


ht and tery appears at first more puzzling than harassing. It is only gradually that the plot closes in | 
having as the audience is caught in the grip of a series of horror tales, each one more terrifying than 
the one that preceded it. John Baines and Angus MacPhail have contrived the screenplay out 
d have | of original stories by such masters of the psychological thriller as H. G. Wells, E. F. Benson and 
st dis. themselves. Cavalcanti (yes, the same Cavalcanti who made Rien que les Heures) directed, 
e most | assigning George Auric to the task of underlining the proceedings with a properly harrowing 
Frank | score. Michael Balcon produced under the aegis of Arthur Rank. 
oducer Mervyn Johns plays the architect, Walter Craig, whose extrasensory perceptions impel the 
on the guests at an apparently prosaic teaparty to recount their own alarming expeditions into the 
d garb realm of the occult. He is joined by such other excellent players as Roland Culver, Googie 
unged, Withers and Frederick Valk, but in even so stellar a cast Michael Redgrave stands out as a ven- 
eVy Ol 


triloquist who is the victim of his own malevolent dummy. In his personification of a schizo- 
tv gul- 








Universal 





Michael Redgrave and his demoniac dummy in Dead of Night 


phrenic, he is giving a picture of reality informed with art such as rarely is caught in the elusive 
mechanism of the screen. It is an almost unbearable performance, and the fact that the end of 
the film tops even this virtually insurmountable episode is a tribute to the scriptwriters ingenuity 
and to Cavalcanti’s agile recourse to his portfolio of surrealist photographic devices. 

When a stubborn and reforming Englishwoman invaded the court of Siam in the 1860's, she 
found an oriental world beginning to edge toward western morality and occidental ways. Through 
her influence with the king and her education of his sons, Anna Leonowens was able to give th 
transition extraordinary impetus. Out of this episode in history came Mrs. Landon’s novel, Anna 
and the King of Siam, which is now a film. Since its star, Irene Dunne, concedes not an inch of 
her well-coiffed Hollywood personality to Anna, that lady’s remarkable effect on history is onl) 
credible by indirection. Rex Harrison, however, as the eccentric and curiously touching monarch 
and Lee Cobb as his prime minister give every evidence of having read the book and created 
their characters out of its rich materials. John Cromwell has directed this handsome, longish but 
generally agreeable film. 
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No Time for Tragedy 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


N MAY 20 of this year between eight-thirty and ten o’clock in the 
O evening New York first-night theatregoers experienced a great 
revelation. It was one that brought them out onto the sidewalk with 
their knees trembling, their eyes abstracted, their hearts beating faster. 
They had just witnessed a tragedy — written almost 2500 years ago — 
a tragedy whose story was familiar to most of them, although not more 
than a handful had ever seen it performed. They had been present at the 
unfolding of Sophocles’ tragedy of Oedipus by the Old Vic Theatre Com- 
pany and had been watching Laurence Olivier reveal it in all its monu- 
mental grandeur. Although they may not have been aware of it, they 
were experiencing what Aristotle — also almost 2500 years ago — had 
predicted they would: pity and fear. They had undergone a ‘katharsis 
of the emotions.’ 

One reason for the shocked excitement of May 20 was that the spec- 
tacle of tragedy on our stage is so unfamiliar. Hamlet has been presented 
several times in past years (most recently in streamlined form so that 
the full force of it might not be felt) ; Othello and Macbeth have been 
seen, and Antigone, in a colloquial contemporary version that still al- 
lowed the purity of Sophocles to shine through. But since the Eliza- 
bethans little has been created or revived to fill the spectator of the 
past couple of decades with that exaltation that derives from witnessing 
high tragedy. 

This absence of the tragic from the modern stage has been remarked 
for some time. Five days after Pearl Harbor, Maxwell Anderson went 
to Princeton to talk to a group of undergraduates about the drama. Said 
he in substance: “There is a hope for the stage in the days ahead. In 
the confused years through which we have been living, one can hardly 
expect tragedy to have re-emerged. Now the issues are becoming clearer. 
The times will be filled with sacrifice and heroism. Men will reveal un- 
expected stature; they will fall bravely. Man’s real significance will 
become apparent. I look for a rebirth of tragedy out of this war.’ 
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At the time his words seemed probable of fulfillment. He was cer- 
tainly justified in saying that the twentieth century had not thus far 
provided the atmosphere for tragedy (at least, the tragedy had not 
emerged). Indeed, he might have said that the past hundred years 
had not provided it. But now, at last, man faced a clear-cut struggle 
between good and evil. Anderson’s prophecy made sense. 

For tragedy is preeminently concerned with exactly this matter: the 
struggle between good and evil. It depends on a sense of sin. Many 
words have been yritten about the nature of tragic drama, to the num- 
ber of which definitions I am loath — granting I were able — to add 
another. But the most persuasive words are those that establish the 
existence of tragedy in a moral atmosphere. 

‘The essence of tragedy,’ Maxwell Anderson had written not long 
before his talk, ‘is the spiritual awakening or regeneration of the hero. 
... The theatre originated in two complementary religious ceremonies, 
one celebrating the animal in man and one celebrating the god... . 
Greek tragedy was dedicated to man’s aspiration, to his kinship with 
the gods, to his unending, blind attempt to lift himself above his lusts 
and his pure animalism into a world where there are other values than 
pleasure and survival. However unaware of it we may be, our theatre 
has followed the Greek pattern, with no change in essence, from Aris- 
tophanes and Euripides to our own day.’ 

This concern of tragedy with the moral and spiritual life of man 
is reiterated with simplicity and discernment by Edith Hamilton: “The 
dignity and the significance of human life — of these, and of these 
alone, tragedy will never let go. Without them there is no tragedy.’ And 
she adds: “The suffering of a soul that can suffer greatly — that, and 
only that, is tragedy.’ 

Almost five years have passed since Maxwell Anderson’s prophecy, 
seven years since men began to fight in western Europe. So far there is 
no sign of tragedy’s rebirth — not even a preliminary pang — except 
in France where, as Jean-Paul Sartre recently explained in this mag- 
azine, writers are fashioning a new sort of tragic drama; new, that is, 
to our modern stage in that it returns in part to classical tradition. 

It is not that these days have been lacking in heroism and sacrifice. 
Man has indeed revealed hitherto unsuspected power, has passed 
through unbelievable suffering and has triumphed over it. But so far, 
all this has resulted in journalistic anecdote rather than tragic drama. 
The plays of every country (save France) that have dealt with the war 
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or that have considered seriously any human experience have been con- 
cerned to reveal the pathetic, the melodramatic, the fantastic — not the 
tragic. To this bear witness such dramas of the past five years as the 
English Flare Path, the Soviet Russian People, our own Dark of the 
Moon, Tomorrow the World, Watch on the Rhine, The Glass Menag- 
erie, Home of the Brave, even Mr. Anderson’s own Storm Operation 
and Truckline Cafe. Why do we come no closer than this to tragedy? 

The plain fact of the matter, it appears, is that those influences 
which were at work before the war to prevent the creation of tragedy, 
and which Maxwell Anderson looked to see swept away, have not been 
overcome. They are as powerful as ever. For they have by now been 
woven into our contemporary life so inextricably that even the cata- 
clysmic experiences of the war years have not affected them. They are 
an almost unconscious part of our thinking; they govern our emotional 
responses; they color our spiritual life. These influences are philosoph- 
ical, psychological, social, political and moral. Some doctrinaire writers 
are apt to impute the state of our modern mind as reflected in the 
theatre to one or another of them. But actually all together have accom- 
plished the disintegration of that moral atmosphere in which good and 
evil are easily recognizable as such. All together have helped to widen 
the gap between man and that higher power, the recognition of whose 
existence is essential to tragedy. 

One must go back to Goethe’s contemporary, Hegel, to get at the 
root of the matter. For Hegel provided the philosophical concept on 
which esthetics and theories of the drama, as well as science and the 
interpretation of history, were to be re-formed in the nineteenth century. 
When Hegel enunciated his belief that ‘there is nothing which is not 
becoming, which is not in an intermediate position between being and 
not being,’ he laid the base on which Taine and Bergson in philosophy, 
Spengler in the interpretation of history, Marx and Engels, Darwin and 
Freud, in their respective fields, could erect the framework on which 
modern man has since hung his thinking about himself and the world 
in which he lives. 

For one of the essential conclusions to be drawn from Hegel is that 
since ‘matter is motion,’ everything is relative. But apply this to the 
moral order and one finds that the concept of good and evil as absolutes 
is destroyed. If there is no good and evil, then there can be no conflict 
between the forces representing them, and if there is no such conflict, 
there can be no tragedy. 
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This is the position we are in today. Hegel’s theory of the ‘evolu- 
tionary progression of life and thought’ was subsequently buttressed by 
Darwin’s disclosure of the evolutionary development of the species. The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest struck a blow against tragedy. 
William Jennings Bryan, battling against windmills in that Tennessee 
tribunal wherein he defended Adam and Eve against the evolutionists, 
was on the side of the playwrights of tragedy, however benighted he 
may have seemed in the eyes of the scientists. 

John Howard Lawson once illustrated the contradictory nature of 
our modern thinking by listing a few of our currently accepted opposites 
in words somewhat like these: democracy is the ideal form of govern- 
ment; on the other hand, democracy cannot be expected to work. On 
the one hand, war hereafter can be totally destructive; on the other 
hand, total war is inevitable. On the one hand, all men are created free 
and equal; on the other hand, some races are obviously superior to 
others. On the one hand, money is spiritually debilitating; on the other 
hand, financial success is the best index by which to judge a man. 

The conclusion that nothing is final, that everything changes, that 
life is a series of such contradictions as these leads modern man, natu- 
rally, into a state of confusion which weakens his will, confounds his 
conscience and leaves him without a positive faith. 

Hegel and Darwin need not share all the blame. Marx and Engels, 
in establishing their theories of economic determinism, have echoed the 
general denial of permanent values. The latter swept away a few more 
stones from the foundations of tragedy when he announced that ‘dia- 
lectical philosophy dissolves all conceptions of final, absolute truth and 
of a final, absolute state of humanity corresponding to it. For it nothing 
is final, absolute, sacred. It reveals the transitory character of everything 
and in everything.’ 

If Americans do not consciously subscribe to the principles of dia- 
lectical materialism, they have yet been unconsciously influenced by 
them. Preoccupation with the relationship of the individual to his social 
environment, its effect upon him and his effect upon it — which is, 
simply stated, the basis of that socialist realism upon which Russian drama 
rests today — did not begin or end with the October Revolution. Ibsen 
and the writers who followed in his footsteps up to 1918, as much as 
the architects of our own New Deal and the dramatists who wrote under 
its influence in times more recent — Odets, Rice, Kingsley, to mention 
but three — owe, of course, a debt to Marx and Engels. 
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But environment is not a substitute for God, and man’s relationship 
to society is not the same thing as his relationship to some higher power. 
The individual’s greatness of spirit, which is not connected with the 
social or the political world, is still the subject of tragedy. 

The individual, however, has been subjected to another influence 
which has done the potential tragic dramatist further disservice: the 
teachings of Sigmund Freud. One need not oneself have been subjected 
to psychoanalysis to accept nowadays that one’s instincts turn back to 
the past. In a system from which psychological stimuli and responses 
emerge as the dictators of our deeds, in which the subconscious directs 
our conscious wills, the individual’s soul shrinks as the significance of 
his acts is minimized. Modern psychology, as much through the me- 
chanical viewpoint of the behaviorists as through the more psychical 
approach of the Freudians, has withered our belief in the greatness of 
man and his consequent ability to struggle and suffer greatly. 

All these arguments could, I grant, have been marshalled with as 
much effect in 1936 — even in 1926 — as in 1946. Hegel, Marx, Dar- 
win and Freud had already set their mark upon us. And tragedy had 
crept silently away as faith trembled on the verge of collapse and the 
moral order became more and more disorderly. Eugene O’Neill in those 
days wrote what appeared to be tragedies, but on analysis they became 
rather dramatizations of the tragic fact that man had lost sight of his 
own greatness, had sought and could find no substitute therefor, and was 
consequently unable to cope with the tragic. 

That Mr. O’Neill himself was not unmindful of this is revealed in 
the words he wrote at that time to George Jean Nathan: “The play- 
wright of today must dig at the root of the sickness of today as he feels 
it — the death of the old God and the failure of science and materialism 
to give any satisfactory new one for the surviving primitive religious 
instinct to find a meaning for life in, and to comfort its fears of death 
with.” Mr. O’Neill did indeed dig at those roots, but high tragedy did 
not emerge. Joseph Wood Krutch put his finger on one of the reasons 
when he remarked of the characters in Mourning Becomes Electra that 
‘they were no longer the victims of fate so much as the victims of psy- 
chological processes presented in a manner which reveals unmistakably 
the influence of Freud.’ 

What Maxwell Anderson on that Princeton December morning over 
five years ago presumably hoped for was an end to that incertitude his 
generation had felt, an end to accepting contradictions and making 
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uppeasements, an end to the general depression and pessimism to which 
he himself had yielded in his own near-tragedies. He looked, instead, 
for the beginning of a recognition of man’s largeness of spirit, the be- 
ginning of a new acceptance of good and evil as positive forces in the 
world with whom the individual must wrestle, the beginning, in other 
words, through the incalculable suffering ahead, of moral regeneration. 

This has not happened. We are no nearer to it than before the war. 
(And we are no nearer to tragedy.) For, in the first place, our entrance 
into the war was not the result of a sudden awareness of the positive evil 
of fascism and our alignment on the side of good to combat it. Our 
entrance into the war was forced upon us by material circumstance. 
Few individuals personalized their war in terms of such a struggle. Most 
were not deeply conscious of the moral issues at stake. 

What is more, we have not come out of the conflict with a sense of 
purgation. A year ago we celebrated V-E and V-J days. Neither, it was 
remarked at the time, was a day of either great exultation or great ex- 
altation. And the haunting suspicion of the futility of victory has been 
with us ever since. We have been unable to recognize the victory as a 
moral as well as a physical one. We are still not sure what is good and 
what is not good. The edges of life are still hazy. We have no self-con- 
fidence, for we do not know that what we do is right. We continue to 
suspect that there may have been some reasonable cause for Maxwell 
Anderson’s bleak line in Elizabeth the Queen that “To the end Of time 
it will be so .. . the rats inherit the earth.’ 

Sitting in the shadow of this pessimism, it is not too difficult to un- 
derstand and sympathize with Sartre and his existentialism. Writing in 
a milieu characterized by profound disillusionment, he proclaims the 
absurdity of existence and the nothingness of man. At the same time, 
M. Sartre’s defense in the June THEATRE ARTS of the post-war French 
dramatists, whom he calls tragedians, contains one or two observations 
addressed to the problem. Having inveighed against modern psychology 
as a deterrent to tragic expression, [ note with interest that the modern 
French tragedians ‘are not greatly concerned with psychology . . . For us 
psychology is the most abstract of the sciences because it studies the 
workings of our passions without plunging them back into their true 
human surroundings, without their background of religious and moral 
values . . .’ Sartre, by relinquishing to a considerable extent the preoccu- 
pation of modern dramatists with psychology, is moving from subjectivism 
(so strong in O’Neill, for instance) toward that objectivism which was 
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a part of the French classical heritage and which can be seen only in 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral among pre-war dramas. 

Sartre claims that in being concerned with opposing forces and ideas 
rather than passions the French tragedy of today returns to Corneille 
as its true progenitor. And he adds significantly that the theatre of the 
post-war French tragic dramatists ‘will be able to present man in his 
entirety only in proportion to the theatre’s willingness to be moral.’ 
(The italics are M. Sartre’s.) It should perhaps be noted that the French 
have a classical tragic tradition, built necessarily on a moral framework, 
to which they can turn back. We have no such tradition. 

But tragedy written out of despair and negation, as is the existen- 
tialists’, will not rise to Greek heights, no matter how ‘moral’ it is. 
There must be an accompanying affirmation of faith. Edith Hamilton 
reminds us that Oedipus was written in a period which far from being 
one of darkness and defeat was ‘a time when life was seen exalted, a 
time of thrilling and unfathomable possibilities. They held their heads 
high, those men who conquered at Marathon and Salamis. The world 
was a place of wonder; mankind was beauteous; life was lived on the 
crest of the wave... 

‘Not stuff for tragedy, would you say? But on the crest of the wave 
one must feel either tragically or joyously; one cannot feel tamely. The 
temper of mind that sees tragedy in life has not for its opposite the 
temper that sees joy. The opposite pole to the tragic view of life is the 
sordid view. When humanity is seen as devoid of dignity and signifi- 
cance, trivial, mean and sunk in dreary hopelessness, then the spirit of 
tragedy departs.’ 

If tragedy is not written today, we cannot blame the poets. Rather 
must we blame ourselves and the world we are making for ourselves 
from day to day. We ought to be ‘on the crest of the wave,’ but who can 
say that we are? Optimism and faith cannot live side by side with sus- 
picion and fear. In a world full of the latter, the problem play and the 
fantasy of escape are inevitable substitutes for tragedy. 

It is not that the public is unwilling to listen. The wistful eagerness 
with which they yielded themselves to the spectacle of majestic doom 
at the performance of Oedipus was both ironic and reassuring. We long 
to rise from the mean and the trivial. But we cannot do so, and our 
dramatists cannot take pen to write so, until we take hold of life, until 
we can say we have conquered it and ourselves. Then, by the age-old 
paradox, we shall be on the tragic plane once more. 
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The Playground 


A Dance Drama of Our Precarious Time 


JAMES BROUGHTON 


Characters: 


THE ROMPERS 
THE TEACHER 


THE ICE-CREAM GIRL 

THE ANCHORITE 

THE BALLOON-MAN THE SUN-BATHER 

THE REPAIRMAN THE THREE GEOMETRISTS 
THE SECRETARY OF THE MAUSOLEUM 


Overture: The music is bright, frolicsomely 
brittle, with an acrid carousel flavor. It leads di- 
rectly into the opening scene. 

Scene: The curtain rises on a Playground, sug- 
gestive of a children’s playground in a large city 
park, but in design and mood both more in- 
substantial and more exaggerated. There is a See- 
Saw, a double Swing, a Jungle Bar and a large 
Slide that ends off in a sandbox. These apparatus 
are skeletonized, not realistic; their details suggest 
impermanence and inadequacy. For example, the 
See-Saw and the Swing might be made to appear 
as though the persons riding them sat upon the 
air. 


In the Playground there is also a Wading-Pool, 
from the centre of which rises a pillar. On top 
of the pillar sits the bust of a bird: a Roman- 
style bust of a blackbird, with a crown of laurel. 
Streamers hang from the pillar, tattered and ir- 
regular, as from a weathered maypole. 

At the rear there is a Gate which is open, with 
flags flying from its posts. But there is neither 
fence nor wall of any kind connected to the sides 
of the Gate. A sign beyond it reads: ‘This Way 
to the Donkey Rides.’ 

Hanging in mid-air above the Playground is 
a Stop-and-Go traffic light, now shining green. 
Lanterns are strung on one side, as for a recent 
party, and there are two lamp-posts on the other 
side. All of these are lit, for the light in this Play- 
ground is neither night nor day, morning nor 
dusk, but something of each. 

At rise: When the curtain rises, the adult in- 
habitants of this Playground — who are desig- 
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nated as the ROMPERS — are all at play. Tu 
Men are riding grimly and fretfully up and dow, 
on the See-Saw, oblivious to all else. Two Wome 
are swinging listlessly in the Swing, facing eack 
other. The other rompERS are playing abou 
the stage at a feverish, jaded, somewhat hysterical 
semblance of children’s games: skipping rope, 
tossing balls, tag, leap-frog, etc. Several are taking } 
turns at capricious feats upon the two rungs of 
the Bar. No one, however, is using the Slide 
which stands prominently toward the rear. 

All of these ROMPERS are dressed in variation 
upon respectable suburban costume, with either | 
appropriate or irrelevant paraphernalia. 

After a moment the SUN-BATHER enters: 4 | 
woman in a bathing suit, carrying beach equip- 
ment, lotion bottles, goggles and a diving helmet. | 
She sets her things by the Wading-Pool, as though | 
at the seashore. . 

Then, crossing in front of all the frantically | 
playing ROMPERS, enters the TEACHER, a forbid- 
ding female in a heavy mourning veil; she car- 
ries copy-books, pencils. She pauses, centre, raises | 
her hand threateningly, and speaks above the | 
confusion with the strong deep tone of a Ca- 
sandra. 

TEACHER 
Attention zero! Deportment minus! | 
Am I the lonely one who knows an alphabet? 

The ROMPERS ignore the TEACHER utterly. One 
of the Women in the Swing, as they rock lan- 
guidly to and fro, sings to the other with surfeit 
and ennui. 

FIRST SWINGER 
The pickle was sour, so I bought a flower; 
The flower was red, so I bought a thread; 
The thread was thin, so I bought a pin; 
The pin was sharp, so I bought a harp; 
But a harp’s so difficult to play! 

The ANCHORITE has entered hastily: a tall man 
in a raincoat and rubbers, shivering and wet. He 
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Bunyard-Adler 


RED ROSES FOR ME, Sean O’Casey’s poetic prose drama of the Irish struggle 
for freedom, received its first performance in Dublin in 1943. This past spring it 
was presented at the Embassy Theatre in London, and two scenes from this pro- 


duction appear here. The play’s popular success abroad is an indication that fan- 
tasy and poetic language suit the mood of the English moment, just as they are 


growing in use among playwrights in America. 











carries a telescope, and looks about the Play- 
round like one lost and pursued. He crosses and 
goes off, and the TEACHER follows him out. 

A group of the RompERS has formed a circle 
and counted out for hide-and-seek; they now 
run off. The Women in the Swing continue to 
rock; the Men on the See-Saw ride up and down, 
silent and intense, holding on tight. 

The SUN-BATHER, Splashing in the pool under 
the pillar, and rubbing her arms with lotions and 
ointments, now sings with worried agitation but 
as though it were also a norm: 

SUN-BATHER 
The unfound bone that sticks in the teeth, 
The petrified lump that swims in the throat, 
Not there not there but always there: 
Anxiety, abide with me! 


The spider pinch the itch of flea 

That cannot be found under the sleeve, 

Not there not there but always there: 
Abide with me, anxiety! 


The scratch the sting the burn the twitch 
Always acrawl to infect the flesh 
Somewhere not there but always there: 
O anxiety, abide with me! 
Abide with me, anxiety ! 


The ICE-CREAM GIRL comes in, running, as if 
frightened, and looks about the Playground anx- 
iously and with passion. She, unlike the others, is 
an actual adolescent child. But she sings with 
adult seriousness and intensity. 

ICE-CREAM GIRL 
O laughing, my lover, where come you, where lie? 
I could lap you so lovely, I care not to die. 
O loving, my laugher, where come you, where lie? 
I could lip you so lively, I can bear not to die. 

She runs off. The rompers who have been 
playing on and off the stage now regather and 
move with anticipation to the large Slide. They 
line up in turn and mount the ladder, gaily pre- 
paring to slide down into the sandbox. The green 
light suddenly begins to flicker, growing dim, and 
@ traffic bell rings loudly. The RoMPERS pause. 
The TEACHER has reentered, without her veil, 
but carrying a bottle marked Poison. She comes 
to the foot of the Slide, points at the sandbox and 
speaks in her voice of doom. 
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TEACHER 
Stop where you are! Stop while you may! 
The sand in your sandbox is turning to mud, 
Mud mud mud under everybody’s feet! 
Attention zero, deportment minus! 
Am I the only one who knows the Alphabet? 
The ROMPERS come down off the slide, to verify 
the mud. Diconsolate and petulant, they cry out; 
several run off. 


ROMPERS 
Repairman! Repairman! Where is the Repair- 
man? 
What will we do if we cannot slide? 
TEACHER 


A is for Average Anonymous Assassin 
B is for Bankrupt Bargain Bonehouse 
C is for Castrated Cannibal Cemetery 

The yellow caution light comes on, flashing re- 
peatedly. The green is out. A bell rings again. 
The ROMPERS pause and stare, except for the 
See-Saw Men, who go up and down more grimly. 
The BALLOON-MAN enters, a tattered mounte- 
bank, carrying a fistful of different colored bal- 
loons. He is insouciant, ironic, full of gusto. He 
tumbles, turns handsprings, and the like. 

BALLOON-MAN 
Where is the Signal Corps? 
It is darker than you think! 
The average sleepwalker is the youngest of 5/2 
brothers. 
What are you taking into the Dark Ages? 

He moves among them, offering to sell them 
his balloons. They disdain them. Several of the 
lanterns go out. A gust of wind blows one of the 
flags off the gate-post. The yellow light continues 
to flash. A sound of trumpets. Enter immediately 
the SECRETARY OF THE MAUSOLEUM. Heis plainly 
an official, carries brief-case and suggests a bank 
president. The ROMPERS run to him. 

ROMPERS 
To the Honorable the Secretary of the Mauso- 
leum: 
Dear Mr. Secretary, Respectfully yours, 

Why are we bothered by the lights going out, 
These defects in the drains and drafts in the 
closet? 

SECRETARY 
Dear Sir: Dear Madam: Gentlemen: 
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We regret the repairs do not exceed the damage. 
I am sorry to report your account is in arrears; 
This property has been condemned. 
ROMPERS 
Do not enter here, this is not a through street, 
Deposit all trash in the proper containers, 
Keep off, keep moving, keep out, keep clear, 
Do not disturb, do not enter here. 
SECRETARY 
My Dear Sir: My Dear Madam: 
We have to consider the following points: 
a) the safety of the investment, 
b) the net return, 
c) quick marketability, 
d) the redemption rate! 
However, we are now able to supply you with one 
dozen model airplanes, three medicine balls, size 
B, and four dozen whistles. 
ROMPERS 
Commit no nuisance upon this property 
Use the apparatus at your own risk 
Disturbing the peace is against the law 
We cannot be responsible for fire or theft. 
SECRETARY 
Ladies: Gentlemen: 
There is no cause for undue alarm. 
The elected Menders of the Mausoleum are in 
session. 
I give you assurance from the Pres. and Vice Pres. 
Plus the solemn nods of the Sec. and the Treas. 
That everything possible is being done 
Ad lib ad lib ad infinitum 
To find a way to make Peace pay. 
; ROMPERS 
Condemned? Condemned? How can that be? 
But a sharp’s so difficult to play! 
What will we do if we cannot slide? 
O anxiety, abide with me! 
SECRETARY 
_ Inreply to same 
Permit me to say 
As per your request 
The contents noted: 
At the present writing 
We beg to advise 
In due course 
We will keep you posted. 
Yours truly 
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Very truly yours, 
Yours very truly 
Yours yours yours! 

The SECRETARY goes out. There is a sound of 
chopping. Another flag falls. The SsUN-BATHER, in 
the pool with her diving helmet on, caresses the 
pillar. Now all the rompERs gather around the 
Wading-Pool and begin their hymn to the bust 
on the pillar: circling it as a kind of mapypole, 
stepping in and out of the water, making obei- 
sances and ablutions. 

ROMPERS 
Raven of the small hazard, O 
abbreviate our palpitation 
our musculatropic perturbation, 
O gentle crow of the little request 
can you diminish the spasmic strain 
the flicker of neurospasmodic pain 
flapping alarm over our nests? 
The shiver and throb behind our ears 
threaten symptoms of large disease : 
delete the slight weakening in our knees 

o please 
deliver us from our minor fears! 
Raven O of the very small hazard, 
alleviate our trepidation 
our hypertonic consternation, 

O genteel god of the tiny wrath 

can you dispel our chronic worries 
dispatch the enormous vulture flurries 
over our therapeutic baths? 

The SUN-BATHER jumps out of the pool. 

SUN-BATHER 
O Anxiety, the pool is drying up! 
There’s nothing left but a gooey slime! 
ROMPERS 
O Raven O! 

The REPAIRMAN enters, carrying a ladder, 
which he sets up under the traffic ight. He has 
tools, wires, electrician’s equipment. His manner 
and dress are relaxed, genuine, human; and like 
the ICE-CREAM GIRL he too is a pubic adolescent. 
The ROMPERS crowd round him, pointing to the 
various things that need repairing; they are te- 
assured by his appearance. 

ROMPERS 
And fix our slide! Our wonderful slide! 
What will we do if we cannot slide? 
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The ROMPERS all go off, severally. Some start 
a race to the Ice-Cream Parlor. Meanwhile the 
ANCHORITE has reappeared upstage. wandering 
among the apparatus. He still carries his telescope, 
but he is now wearing snow garb like an Eskimo. 
He walks hesitantly, looking for something. The 
TEACHER reappears, now carrying a noose. 

TEACHER 

G is for Guaranteed Gross-weight Gore 
H is for Horizontal Heart-failure Headquarters. 

The TEACHER goes out. Only the REPAIRMAN 
is left, for the moment; and he has climbed up 
the ladder to begin repairing the traffic light 
which has gone dark completely. The 1ck-cREAM 
ciRL reenters, with her passionate search more 
intensely repeated. 

ICE-CREAM GIRL 

O laughing, my lover, where come you, where lie? 
I could lap you so lovely, I care not to die. 
O loving, my laugher, where come you, where lie? 
I could lip you so lively, I can bear not to die. 

The REPAIRMAN Calls to her. She sees him, with 
relief and joy. He comes down the ladder: they 
encounter and embrace, lyrically. 

ICE-CREAM GIRL 

Come tense me, my due love, tense me and claim: 
The world’s bloody raiment weaves me no chain. 


Come clench me, my new love, propensity claim: 
The oxen of murder have buried my name. 


O densely, my true love, come ripe and renew: 
The aged are endless, the newborn are true. 
A crashing noise. The BALLOON-MAN reappears. 
BALLOON-MAN 
Where is the Signal Corps? 
What are the Menders mending in their mauso- 
leum? 
Have they a parachute ready? 
Have they the peace that passeth through all 
understanding? 
The REPAIRMAN and the ICE-CREAM GIRL (turn, 
with serious interest, and speak the chorus. 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the children of 
BALLOON-MAN 
In the mausoleum of fine-toothed minds 
mummy trophies clutter the marble halls 
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obscure the view of the memorial inscriptions 
and are usually dusty. 
Mice find the walls too chilly for siestas 
sparrows do not risk a fall from the flying buttress 
and pigeons dubiously bespot the balustrade. 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the children 
BALLOON-MAN 
However 
interesting things have been known to happen in 
mausoleums: 
the dead have been known to rise from the grave 
(we are told) and walk; 
even, upon a memorable occasion, 
ascending to the Right Hand. 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the 
BALLOON-MAN 
Otherwise 
since miracles are still mechanically imperfect 
(it is generally conceded that this is not their age ) 
it is more likely these dead, if they walk at all, 
ambulate only as ambiguous ghosts among the 
statuary. 
This phenomenon, though rather less interesting, 
tickles the temporary tourists of the macabre. 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called 
BALLOON-MAN 
However 
it is not enough 
for bodiless heads of state 
to float round the rubbernecks like cloudy owls. 
This is not enough 
when out of the busts in the Hall of Fame 
a sawdust sediment is dripping. 
Something really interesting must happen in this 
mausoleum 
Otherwise — 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be 
BALLOON-MAN 
Nor is it enough 
merely to fumigate the rooms, 
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truck the trophies out to the grinding company, 
poison the rats who have gnawed the marble. 
This will have to be the final funeral of the grave- 
diggers, 
the at last undertaking of the true task, 
the wide wakening of the asylum of sleep. 
Otherwise — 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall 
BALLOON-MAN 
In the mausoleum of the fine-toothed minds 
the roof will have to be cracked wide 
and the dead arise from the grave, 
reembody the miraculous wing of breath, 
release the true unpoliceable dove, 
(O we have been told for centuries) 
cut loose the cord of the ascendable parachute 
to wonder-embracing flight out of all dusty tombs. 
Interesting things like this must happen in the 
mausoleum 
Otherwise — 
CHORUS 
Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they 


for they shall be called 
and called and called 


they are the children of 

The BALLOON-MAN releases one golden balloon. 
The ROMPERS return, wearing huge glasses with 
red roses painted over the lenses. They chase off 
the ICE-CREAM GIRL, complaining that the ice 
cream was melted and sour. They pull the re- 
PAIRMAN over to the Slide and urge him to fix it. 
The Two Women of the Swing cannot get it 
started swinging again; they try pushing it from 
each side, but it will not budge. The Men get on 
the See-Saw again, but it promptly sticks with 
one of them in the air and the other on the 
ground ; alarmed, they jump off. 

The SUN-BATHER returns to the Pool, with 
rubber boots on; she is upset to find a hole in the 
bottom. When she tres to caress the Raven’s 
pillar, it teeters. 

Now all the rompers begin to pull the REPAIR- 
MAN wildly from one faulty apparatus to the 
other. The BALLOON-MAN moves among them, 
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offering his balloons for sale, vainly. All the re- 
maining lanterns go out. There is another crash- 
ing noise. The ANCHORITE has returned, now in 
mountain-climbing attire. He is followed in by 
the TEACHER, who carries a guillotine knife. The 
ANCHORITE, noticing the pillar as if for the first 
time, pulls the ladder over toward it, as if plan- 
ning to climb up and replace the Raven. The 
TEACHER has caught up with him by this time. 
He draws away from her with irntation and fear. 
ANCHORITE 
One plus one is one too many, 
One minus one isn’t any, 
One over one is apt to fall, 
One by itself is the best of all. 
He starts to climb toward the top of the pillar, 
TEACHER 
M is for Miscellaneous Morgue Massacre 
P is for Prostitute Pallbearer Paroxysm 

Intoning more darkly than ever, the TEACHER 
goes out waving her knife. A siren sounds loudly. 
The Raven’s pillar teeters. The ladder falls from 
under the ANCHORITE. The SECRETARY OF THE 
MAUSOLEUM comes running in. 

SECRETARY 
Dear Sir: Dear Madam: 
I regret to report 
Matters are getting a bit out of hand. 
The park is on fire, 
The zoological garden has capsized. 
But we are doing everything in our power: 
We have just reopened the Bureau of Missing 
Persons. 
Yours very truly, 
Yours yours yours! 

He runs off, taking the REPAIRMAN with him. 
The ROMPERS congregate in alarm. The ANCHOR- 
ITE stands on his head. 

ROMPERS 
Where is the key to my safe-deposit box? 
I want the best doctor available! 
What shall we do with the Ostriches? 
What shall we do with the Ostriches? 
BALLOON-MAN 
There are no available vacancies for headless her- 
mits 
Now that the earthquake moon has burst on the 
desert 
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And the roadbeds are hot with ruin and rust. 
Who will go running again upon their plumed 
behinds? 

There are no down payments obtainable 
For snug sandy islands in this scalded over-boiled 
sea. 


If you are considering other possible long necks 

This is not even a good time for swans. 

How serene can they float in an overturned tem- 
pest? 

How clear are the air-lanes for geese over volca- 
noes? 

Flamingoes appear merely incongruous 

After the sandstorm scorches the jungle. 


And where will your defeathered friends find a 
furnishable room 
In the molten dust after the eruption? 
There are no more life-rafts for light house- 
keeping. 

There are no permanent addresses with a view 
of the morass. 

Perhaps here and there, if you come early and 
stand in line, 

A shifting lava bed, transient, on a daily rate. 


So maybe the ostrich has had his eye on a good 
thing: 

Maybe the grave new world is the underworld. 
Shall we then scrabble under the ruins 

Down to the nether no-weather realms, 
Bedfellow the worm, woo the mole, 

And dwell in the dark among the decapitated 

ostrich heads? 

The RoMPERS protest, cry ‘No! No!’ and chase 
of the BALLOON-MAN. There is a rumble of thun- 
der. The Gate sags. The ROMPERS, covering their 
ears, run out. The ANCHORITE crawls into the 
sandbox of the Slide, digs furiously until he dis- 
ippears. The ICE-CREAM GIRL reappears, with the 
noose of the TEACHER around her neck. She ts 
weeping, with a sense of loss and despair, again 
m search. The REPAIRMAN returns through the 
Gate. He come quickly to her, removes the noose, 
and comforts her. 

REPAIRMAN 
Oin the time 
that shall be that must be 
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the time of Ever (if ever) 
when birds shall be wings again 
and the weather all Now 


From the trumpets the drum 
the applause over dust 

from all the yelping tin hounds 
O come with me come 

away to the silence neglected 
come quest with me quietly 

to a morning coast 


For then shall be time the time 

to waken the wild dove’s sleep again 
the golden finch at the sea again 

O then must be the time (if ever ) 

to reopen our sound-broken eyes 
anew at the bird forest 

reenter the singing green weather 


And there will I show you 

see! all Now on the earth 

(O will I? will you be there? ) 

from the Ever surf look! to the pines 

in the Here air O! in the everywhere light 
O look beloved look! my heart 

Suddenly there is the loud sound of trumpets, 
similar to those heard at the first entrance of the 
SECRETARY OF THE MAUSOLEUM, but now they 
are sharper, in a mocking mood of victory. The 
ROMPERS reenter hopefully. They now wear huge 
ear-muffs, in addition to their rose glasses. The 
SECRETARY comes in through the Gate, now 
beaming and smug. 

SECRETARY 
Ladies and Men, Women and Gents: 
A solution has been found! 
The Playground will be saved! 
It is now my pleasure to introduce 
The Great Geometrists’ Glee Club! 

Enter the THREE GEOMETRISTS. They wear 
bright patchwork suits in geometric patterns and 
each carries a geometry implement of mammoth 
size. They prepare to sing, like a barber-shop trio. 
The BALLOON-MAN appears downstage at the 
side, commenting wryly behind his hand. 

BALLOON-MAN 
In the session of the geomcetrists 
it rained incessantly at a thirty degree angle 
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mosquitoes froze at the heated windows 
and under the round table hung an old bat’s nest ) 
IST GEOMETRIST 
Behold and admire! We clarify the unclearable! 
We repair warped circles we dissect bent diameters 
We remodel unworkable surds in powdered blue 
Never mind the thrush locked in the basement 
We are experts in the short division of fractures 
On the longest distance between many ungiven 
points 
Render unto us your square pegs your round holes 
Your ruptured perpendiculars and aging radii 
We cut every indivisible down to pi. 
TRIO 
We are making a new world Q.E.D. 
2ND GEOMETRIST 
Give us this day your acutely tangled triangle 
We will operate on all the tangents 
Never mind the weather or the tree upstairs 
Disrobe the elusive knots of your ellipse 
Relax your lumpy circumference for surgery 
We will disinfect the unequilateral spots 
The ether is cubic on the logarithm table 
With our sharp quotient and slide ruler 
We will now extract the roots of your hypotenuse. 
TRIO 
We are making a new world Q.E.D. 
3RD GEOMETRIST 
Behold admire and rejoice! O convalesce! 
In spite of the rain and the tree in the attic 
In spite of the birds bolted in the boiler room 
We have decapitated the unreliable exile x 
Assassinated the collaborating satellite y 
Imprisoned the ungovernable nth power 
And permanently severed relations with infinity 
Down to an accurate one two-thousandth of an 
inch. 
Alleluia! Find your symmetrical dot on the graph! 
TRIO 
We are making a new world Q.E.D. 
BALLOON-MAN 
(In the session of the geometrists 
it drained fluorescently at a dirty degree tangle 
muskets dozed at the sheeted cinders 
and under the round table dung an old bat’s 
dress ) 
The ROMPERS, however, cheer and applaud. 
They return to their play apparatus: the Women 
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get into the Swing, the Men mount the See-Say 
again. One group turns toward the Slide, Saying: 
‘The Slide! The Slide! Now we can slide!’ Th 
GEOMETRISTS shake hands with one another, ang 
bow. 


Suddenly there is an explosion, a blinding flash, 
the rumble of an earthquake. Everything in th 
Playground abruptly goes geometrically askew, 
The See-Saw spins, the Swing turns upside down 
dumping its occupants, the Slide lurches, the Be 
collapses. And the Raven’s pillar begins to rock 
back and forth like a metronome. The red traffic 
light comes on, and rings a bell. The crow. 
TRISTS run out. The TEACHER, carrying a revol. 
ver in her hand, enters. 

TEACHER 
The Mausoleum has sunk! 
SECRETARY 
Under the circumstances 
I hereby tender my resignation. 
Yours very truly! 

He scuttles out. 

TEACHER 
X is for Exit 
Y is for You 
Z is our Zero long overdue! 

Putting the revolver to her temple, she stalks 
out. 

Darkness. A cold wind howls across the Play- 


i 
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ground. The ROMPERS shiver and whimper; two | 


of them shut the unhinged gates. 
ROMPERS 
O Raven O! Where can we go? 
Where is our new world Q.E.D.? 
BALLOON-MAN 
What are you taking into the Dark Ages? 
Do you think your umbrella is warm enough? 
How are you preparing for the imminent tunne 
at the approaching fork in the road? 
You had best be warned to expect 
a little more than the usual discomforts of 
traveling 
the customary whims of the weather 
and the unsanitary conditions of foreign lands. 
There will be many hot afternoons 
when the slightest wind will knock over the 
grandfather clock 
while the guinea pigs loll on the lawn of the clinic. 
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The forecast for mornings is generally mouldy 
and the nights will last from three weeks to a 
century and a half. 


What are you taking with you into the Dark Ages? 
Will you bundle up in your furry scar-tissue, 
button up well in your woolly political issues? 
How many trunks have you packed? 


Reservations cannot be obtained in advance 

and meals are not being served in the summer 
dining room on the American plan 

due to conditions beyond our control. 

itis likely that the ballroom will remain boarded 

up 
for the masquerade revels are scheduled to ter- 
minate before you arrive. 
However, coronary thrombosis will be provided 
daily 
through the courtesy of the management 
atno additional cost. 


So, what are you going to take into the long 
winter evenings? 

Your seasick remedy and your bedwarmer? 

The moose antlers hanging in your vestibule? 

Will your galoshes fit into the picnic basket? 


There are no round-trip tickets on this short- 
circuit express 

and the itinerary does not even promise to be 
scenic. 

Since the glass-bottom boat has a large crack 

and the ski-lift only operates backwards, 

idetrip excursions will be canceled for the du- 
ration: 

but the stopover privilege is permanent. © 

ltis not guaranteed that you will be able to trans- 

plant your prize pelargoniums 
for the soil is said to be glassy around the cre- 
matorium, 

and the identification-tag system is irretrievably 
mislaid 

inthe lost and unfound department. 

So what are you taking with you? 

Are you shipping ahead your own coffin? 

How are you planning to impress the worms? 


You had better not rely on the fortuitous con- 
junction with Venus 


THE PLAYGROUND 
in your horoscope; 
you might as well abandon 
the insurance policy in the icebox, 
the savings-account in the jelly closet : 
what value will your nest-egg be 
(even from your goldenest goose ) 
to what possible Museum of Natural History? 


Locking the portmanteau at the last moment, 
have you forgotten anything? 
Are you sure? 

In your vanity case which is your essential elixir? 
Did you remember the one item that never needs 
ironing, moth balls, or keys? 

Did you overlook the single imperative 
for the traveler on perilous journeys? 
Did it occur to you as you checked your final list? 
Do you even know what it is? 
A long silence. The sound of the wind. A shiv- 
ering hush among the ROMPERS. 
Quiet is requested for the benefit of those who 
have retired: 
intimate britches in a spittle tomb. 


Silence. The bleak wind. The ROMPERS cower, 
shivering: puzzled and terrified. The BALLOON- 
MAN Offers them balloons; they reject them with 
a restless resentment. The See-Saw falls over, si- 
lently. The Raven’s pillar bends and then falls 
limp; the bust scurries away over the ground like 
arat. 

The REPAIRMAN and the ICE-CREAM GIRL come 
quickly across the crumbling Playground toward 
the Gate, preparing to make their departure 
empty-handed out into the dark park beyond. 

ROMPERS 

Don’t open the gate! It’s dark, it’s cold! 
Please O please repair our Slide! 

BALLOON-MAN 

(calling the REPAIRMAN) : 

Electrician! Electrician! 
What are you taking into the Dark Ages? 
Do you want a project for the Signal Corps? 

The REPAIRMAN and the ICE-CREAM GIRL pause 
and come down to the BALLOON-MAN with eager 
questioning interest. The three speak in lyric con- 
tinuity. 

BALLOON-MAN 
One and wonderare the flags forsplendor’s signal. 
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REPAIRMAN 
How? 
BALLOON-MAN 
When eyes behold from I am 1 
Then bright unroll the semaphores at the mist 
mast. 
So ponder can wonder not wider be done 
To make 1 indivisible 
REPAIRMAN 
Now 
} BALLOON-MAN 
For all blinded and blundering brutal and 
sundered? 


Might it explosively 
ICE-CREAM GIRL 
Fly 
BALLOON-MAN 
To light the untrimmable wick in the will 
Reheat the mildewing beam in the brain 
And the flickering bicker-damp heart? 
White as 7 luminous 
REPAIRMAN 
Eye 
BALLOON-MAN 
Ignite the steaming dim and the dark? 


O to see a world made firmament of whirling 
beacons 
REPAIRMAN 
Grow 
BALLOON-MAN 
When all men’s eyes 
Be night-shed height of lighthouse I’s, 
Kindle firm lightning from every socket 
Be wonder-working 1’s: 
ICE-CREAM GIRL 
Lo 
BALLOON-MAN 
What rockets pivoting beholding boldness all afire! 
The REPAIRMAN and the ICE-CREAM GIRL stand 
for a moment in quietly intense inner illumina- 
tion. Then, smiling and assured, they start again 
toward the Gate. The romperRS have covered 


their ears, with increasing anger, as the BALLooy. 


MAN spoke. Now, with accusing fingers, they tury 
violently upon him. 

ROMPERS 
You are to blame! You are the cause! 

They encircle the BALLOON-MAN with sudden 
bloodthirstiness: unanimously they attack him. 
hands ready to choke or to pummel him. The 
pitch of fury is swift, irrational and concentrated. 
The REPAIRMAN, running back from the Gate. 
tries to intervene. But he is too late. The BALLoox. 
MAN falls to the ground, murdered by the romp. 
ERS. From his hand the multi-colored balloon; 
fly loose and float upward. The REPAIRMAN man. 
ages to catch one of the balloons. The Rompers 
have a brief frenzy of blood-sacrifice glee. But 
when the REPAIRMAN tries to stop them, they turn 
upon him and the ICE-CREAM GIRL. 

At that moment there is a last shattering 
quake; thunder and darkness. The Gate topples 
over; indeed everything left in the Playground col- 
lapses — except the Slide, which still stands tipsily 
in the rear. 

The rompers stop, look about the wrecked 
Playground with renewed terror. Then, seeing the 
Slide still standing, they emit giddy cries and run 
to it frantically. They climb the steps and in turn 
they each slide down it, assuming different pos- 
tures of febrile madness. One by one they all 
disappear from sight into the sandbox at the 
bottom, as though vanishing into a pit. 

The REPAIRMAN and the ICE-CREAM GIRL come 
forward to the body of the dead BALLOON-MAN, 
in a pool of light. The REPAIRMAN holds the bal- 
loon he rescued. Facing straight forward, they 
sing with quiet strength. 

DUET 
O in the time that shall be that must be 

Beholding boldness all afire, 
Come widely with true love, come ripe and renew: 
The aged are endless, the newborn are true, 
The cages are mendless, the reborn are due. 

The balloon in the REPAIRMAN’S hand lights up. 
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Luciano Emmer 


and the Art Film 


HERBERT F. MARGOLIS 





Details of eyes by Giotto 


HOSE who were stirred by the refreshing qualities of realism and brilliance in the recent 

[talian importation, Open City, will be pleased to hear of stimulating film experiments 
by a trio of young Italian anti-fascists: Luciano Emmer, Tatinia Granding, his wife, and En- 
rico Gras. After early training in avant-garde aesthetics, they organized a small 35mm _ pro- 
ducing company, exploring new artistic potentials for a cinematic language which was fast 
decaying under the fascist aegis. It was not until after the liberation, however, that the trio, 
freed from the shackles of the Ministry of Popular Culture, official film-licensing organ, extended 
their film experiments into the realm of painting. After a year of preparation, Emmer com- 
pleted a fifteen-minute film, Racconto da un Affresco (The Story of a Mural), taken from 
thirty-seven wall frescoes by Giotto in the chapel of Scrovegni in Padua, depicting the life of 
Christ. 

Giotto told a story in visual progression through the many sections of the large, sprawling 
frescoes and this proved to be a method lending itself admirably to cinematic development. Em- 
mer’s conception was revolutionary. Reproducing an entire painting by a simple camera-recording 
process, as had been done by some of his experimental predecessors, was to Emmer an ignoble use 
of the medium. He predicated his transposition of material from one art form into another on the 
belief that one must first thoroughly comprehend the nature. of the material in its original 
form, then transpose it only in thematic entirety, recreating and reinterpreting it through the 
laws and techniques peculiar to the chosen medium. He thus undertook to elucidate the theme of 
the Christ story by preserving its essential medieval style, static quality and spirit through 
expression in cinematic form. 


First, he broke down the frescoes thematically, analyzing and selecting from each section 
the elements that would acquire the strongest plastic characteristics in dramatic form. By this 
isolation of the parts from the whole, he purposely disturbed the equilibrium of the original 
paintings and began molding a new cinematic equilibrium. By sensitive manipulation of camera 
positions, deft angles of approach, subtle lighting and sound and constructive editing, these 
images, having no meaning or balance in themselves, formed an integral visual relationship. 
New animation was engendered, giving the most active expression to each element in the cine- 
matic movement. Controlled by predestined selection, each shot dissolved into another witn 
mounting imagination and dramatic tension, rising to great emotional velocity in the climax. 











The Kissing of Christ by Giotto 


\bove you see one of Giotto’s frescoes; on the opposite page, a partial shot-by-shot analysis 
of how it appears in cinematic reconstruction. The scene of the kissing of Christ by Judas opens 
with an establishing long shot. Emmer cuts in to the picture with a medium shot that pulls out 
an isolated fragment: a robed man pointing to Judas kissing Christ. This is followed by a 
close-up reaction shot of a soldier in procession; close-up of others in the crowd; a close-up 


ly of Judas taken from a different fresco, emphasizing the profile and theme of evil in his 


Stu 
narrow eyes at the moment the Gospel words are spoken: ‘Judas, with one kiss you betray th 
son of man.’ Cut to reaction close-up of Christ and part of a soldier behind him, breathing th: 
theme of menace; then the dramatic close-up of the kiss itself, with the eyes of the two men 
meeting; and the final cut, from a still later fresco, of Christ’s hands bound, ending with th: 
Gospel words: “You come to take me with swords and sticks, as though I were a thief.’ Climax 

The story speaks for itself so eloquently, so lucidly that not a word of explanation is nec- 
essary. The theme of the entire series of frescoes has been successfully recreated though one has 
never seen a hint of its physical totality 

Once, to give the effect of an angel in flight, Emmer selects five progressive phases of 
angels in motion from different Giotto frescoes. When viewed in rapid succession, one dissolving 
into another, they create the cinematic illusion of continuous motion—-much more effectivels 


than Giotto’s own attempt to simulate motion in his canvas. 








The Kissing of Christ 


Limited facilities and lack of adequate funds are responsible for minor technical weak- 
esses in Emmer’s work, including imperfect coordination at times between the visual imag 
he home-recorded sound track. In addition, some foreign art and film purists have criti- 

zed the application of film movement to essentially static objects. But it cannot be denied that 
these films serve a rich educational as well as entertainment purpose in bringing before the 
public heretofore inaccessible art, enhanced by cinematic treatment. It is hoped that the warm 
udience response in Italy, Paris, London, Warsaw and at the Basle Film Congress will bs 
latched at the American premiére sometime this fall, for Luciano Emmer and his associates 
have rekindled the spirit of inquiry and exploration in’ the field of the cinema. Their work ts a 


potent force in the progress and increasing maturity of the film 











Angels of Giotto assembled by Emmer from various frescoes; and, right, assembled in progressive order 


Emmer’s earlier works, in addition to several surrealist documentaries, include short films 
based on the twenty-seven Giotto frescoes dealing with the life of St. Francis of Assisi as well 
as the story of Adam and Eve’s banishment from Paradise as conceived in twenty-seven frescoes 
by Hieronymus Bosch; Romanso di un Epoca, a subtle satire of the manners and conventions 
of the period at the turn of the nineteenth century, combining posters and advertisements of the 
time with live actors; and Destino d’Amore, a unique spoofing of a romance between a chamber- 
maid and an Italian soldier at the front, told through their picture-postcard exchanges. This 


was banned by the Ministry of Popular Culture for being ‘a ridiculous insult to the love life of 
the heroic fascist soldier.’ 
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Rebirth in ae oa Inlet 


A Play of the South for Radio 
JOSEPH LISS 


music: Relaxed small town and ballad opening 
theme to background 
NARRATOR : 
This is the story of people who belong; 
People who belong to America, whom Amer- 
ica belongs to. 
People in towns tucked in big cities, living on 
the same block; 
Living in single small places where most of 
America lives; 
Monks Corner and Lumpkinville, 
Horseshoe Bend and Sylvaniaville, 
Willow Springs and Sugar Hill. 
Never hear of them? Well... 
Maybe they’re not big enough for small talk. 
They’re spots on a map. 
Places to turn a plough, to plant a seed. 
Places where people’s only deed 
Is to live afd hope for living. 
music: Organ chord and then a few mixed voices 
singing a hymn, ROCK OF AGES 
REVEREND: There wasn’t much spirit in that. 
Should we try it again? 
music: The congregation sings again—better 
REVEREND: Thank you. 
SOUND: Books closed 
REVEREND: May the Lord bless thee and keep 
thee, may the Lord shine His countenance upon 
thee and grant thee peace. Amen... 
CONGREGATION: Amen! 
souND: Shuffle of footsteps—old cars starting up 
MARTHA: That was a nice sermon you preached, 
father. 
REVEREND: Thanks, Martha. 
MARTHA: It’s a pity more didn’t come to hear it. 
REVEREND: It’s too nice a day for church. Besides 
I see the folks every day in the week. Guess we 
both need a rest from each other on Sunday. 
NARRATOR: That’s the Sunday Service on the spot 
on the map where people live. How big’s the spot? 
Depends how close you are. Take Barrows Inlet 


in the low country of Carolina. (Barrows Inlet is 
the place the preacher practices six days a week 
and rests on Sunday. ) 

Barrows Inlet, like any other hamlet, is no 
bigger than the people in it. 

Spread along the saltmarshes and inland over 
sandy, swirling roads are grey, weathered, clap- 
board cabins—made majestic by avenues of moss- 
draped live-oaks—monuments to remind you of 
more gracious living for some—once upon a time. 
Music: Gay period dance of eighteenth century 
souND: Adlib occasionally and lightly the sound 
of woman’s laughter 
WOMAN: Thank you, Governor. You are a gor- 
geous flatterer. 

MAN: Not at all. You are a queen here. Or should 
I say the Lady of the Manor? 

WwoMAN: I hear that in Charles Town they call 
our plantation “The Barony.’ 

MAN: And indeed it is. Balls as fine as any in 
Charles Town or New York. You have made this 
wilderness of marshland a field of gold. That’s it 
—you are a queen in the golden rice. 

music: Up and down to background 

NARRATOR: And a hundred years before cotton 
was King, the Carolina Coast was the gold coast 
of the nation. Rice—the seed that came from 
Madagascar—-bursting the granaries of Charles 
Town. Rice—and barons out of a swamp, barter- 
ing the labor of black hands for the bright gold 
of Europe; gold that brought gracious living for 
some in a kingdom by the sea. 

Music: Up then out 

NARRATOR: And just a farmer’s mile or more from 
Barrows Inlet, in the marsh grass of Winyah Bay, 
Lafayette landed in America ‘to conquer or per- 
ish.’ Green fought there and Marion fought. And 
Washington stayed at Alston’s plantation when 
he was President. Tradition in Barrows Inlet? 
Plenty! Two wars! Both designed for Indepen- 
dence. Ask Willie Williams, ex-slave. He'll tell. 
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WILLIE: I ’members it was Sunday mornin’ when 
General Johnson throwed up his hands and say 
“Done with war!’ After freedom my mother wash 
for family in Beaver Creek. My father went to 
working on shares. Old Mass’ John called ’em 
and tell ’em, “You free, Asa. You free, Handy. 
You free, Wash. You can do as you please. You 
have to fadge for yourself now.’ 
music: Up softly on chorus singing freedom song 
then to background 
NARRATOR ( Over singing ) : “You have to fadge for 
yourself,’ says Willie Williams. He’s a hundred 
and one come Christmas. He remembers that it 
wasn’t easy to be free—but it felt good. That’s 
the way most all of us—white and colored—live 
today in the Inlet. The rice and the gold, did you 
say? Rice grows badly in a battlefield. And what 
with a hurricane at harvest thrown in, let it go to 
weed and Louisiana competition. In place of 
splendor? People—not exactly ‘fadgin’’ about for 
themselves—but people together feeling their way 
along for something new. 

If you think birth pangs are hard, try rebirth— 
try Barrows Inlet. 
music: Up full on chorus then out 
NARRATOR: There’s a clean smell here—the smell 
of people and the sea and the sand; the sweetness 
of bacon frying, road dust on weeds in the hot 
sun, the upturned earth, the sweat on the plough 
handle, the suds on the blue overalls in the iron 
wash pot Monday morning, like this Monday 
morning. 
music: Upand down 
REVEREND: Here ye are, Martha. I cut ye some 
kin’lin fer the stove—enough to boil the wash. 
souND: Drops wood on the floor 
REVEREND: I’m a-ridin’ up to Conway. Need 
somethin’? 
MARTHA: Nosuh... 
REVEREND: ‘cept? 
MARTHA: ‘cept maybe some meal—run clean 
outa meal—and a sack o’ grits, and ye might 
buy a roe shad ef ye see George. 
REVEREND: That all? 
MARTHA: That’s all . . . cept maybe some coffee 
—the kind is special two pounds fer a quarter. 
REVEREND: Thought ye said ye didn’t need noth- 


> 


in’. 
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MARTHA: But ef ye goin’ ta Conway. When ye 
reckon to be back? 

REVEREND: ‘fore dark, I hope. Gotta see old 
Lucius at “The Tower.’ 

MARTHA: Ye’ll never git no further ef ye see him 
first. He jabbers like a jaybird. One of these days 
his tongue’ll git long enough to cut his throat. 
REVEREND: I won't stay that long. Gotta stop by 
and see Miss Sally. See ef the boys is helpin’ roun’ 
the house. Pore chil’, she does ’nough work fer a 
full develop’ woman. 

MARTHA: She oughter go back to high school. 
REVEREND: That’s the truth. Then I stop by fer 
my laundry at Selma’s and speak a spell with 
Aunt Sarah. Heared she got the fever agin. 
MARTHA: Yes, an’ Rich and Miss Minnie and 
Zeke who wants ta borry money and Addie who’s 
been dyin’ this past ten years. Guess ye’ll never 
get to Conway. 

REVEREND: Guess I better not go so fur like Con- 
way. I'll get yer things at the store. Gimme a 
chanct to see how people I ain’t seen fer a week 
is gettin’ on. I’m seventy-nine. Surely I couldn’t 
have much left in me bein’ that old. I give them 
little. It’s them as is givin’ all the givin’ now. 
Every day I make the visits to the people, I live a 
new life all over agin. A new life every day—it’s 
them that’s givin’ to me. 

MARTHA: But yer gettin’ weak, father. 
REVEREND: No, Marthy, I’m gettin’ strong. 
souND: Automobile up and down—segue to 
music: Traveling theme to background 
NARRATOR: Yes... he’s getting strong, for people 
give strength as the Reverend himself gives it to 
the people of Barrows Inlet. He’d perish without 
the people and they in turn would be poorer with- 
out him. He’s their legislature, their physician 
and their psychologist and—oh yes—he’s their 
preacher, too. And yet unlike a dictator they’re 
not dependent upon him—he only helps them 
govern themselves. Helps them to help each other 
through the rebirth. And so Reverend Robinson 
makes the rounds of the people of Barrows Inlet. 
It’s not ‘brass ankles’ nor ‘white trash’ nor ‘nig- 
gahs’—but people. Citizens of a democracy, sure 
of death and taxes; plowing, mowing, fishing, 
loving, bearing kids and dying. Deciding their 
own destiny as far as their purse permits them. 





souND: Automobile up: then stops 

NARRATOR: This is Miss Sally’s house. It’s really 
Mrs. Caraway’s—that’s Sally’s mother—but Mrs. 
Caraway is working in an office in Conway. She 
brings home the bacon. Sally does the frying. 
Sally’s fifteen and more than ‘tol’able pretty’ (all 
Southern girls are pretty—except maybe those 
who have worked too long in the mills—their faces 
get sort of yellow-white, like cheap paper). Sally 
was setting the table for lunch for the three boys 
home from school when Reverend Robinson 
came by— 

TOMMY (Without taking a breath): Nice to see 
ya, Mr. Robinson. Gonna eat with us? Good. 
REVEREND: You get all that mud on yer shoes in 
the schoolhouse, Tommy? 

TOMMY: Guess it musta rained. 

REVEREND: In the schoolhouse? 

TOMMY: Musta. Know somethin’ *bout that 
schoolhouse roof? When it leaks outside, it rains 
inside. 

REVEREND (Laughing) : You kin lie to a preacher, 
Tommy, but you wouldn’t lie to a frien’-—would 
you? 

SALLY: Didn’t you go to school agin? 

TomMMyY: Well—er— 

SALLY: Were you at gran’pa Lucius agin? 
TOMMY: He ast me to come. He’s all alone in that 
big house. He tole me what’s a use o’ school. He 
never went to school and look how rich he is and 
how poor we is. 

REVEREND: He’s an old man, Tommy. He ain't 
got nothin’ left to give to the world ‘cept his 
money. 

SALLY: He wouldn’t give that. 

REVEREND: You got to give more, Tommy. 
You’re young and you need learnin’ to give some- 
thin’. 

TOMMY: Yes, sir. 

REVEREND: Now go bathe yer hands. I’m hungry. 
TOMMY: Me too, sir. 

SOUND: Tommy runs off 

SALLY: See what I mean, Mr. Robinson? He’s 
always makin’ up stories or stayin’ absent from 
school, else he’s pickin’ up bad notions from 
grandpa. He’s funny—ye’ll see him sittin’ fer 
hours on the hull of Mr. Simms’ busted boat— 
the one that was washed up by the hurricane. 
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Tommy jes’ sits in the ole cabin o’ that boat 
playin’ by hisself—then when he comes home at 
night he tell us all about the wonderful voyages 
with the old pirate, Cap’n Barrow. He lies awful, 
Mr. Robinson—but they nice lies—dreamy lies. 
REVEREND: Don’t ye start fussin’ yerself "bout 
Tommy. He’s jes’ growin’ up. I’m takin’ ye with 
me to Conway tomorrow. The High School bas- 
ketball team is been askin’ for ye. All right, boys 
—all ready? 

ADLIBS: Yes, sir... etc. 

REVEREND: You say grace, Tommy. 

TOMMY: But...sir... 

SALLY: Go ’head, Tommy .. . ‘fore he don’t ask 
ye agin. 

TOMMY: Golly, me sayin’ grace an’ a preacher 
right at the table? Don’t reckon I know how. 
REVEREND: Try, Tommy. 

TOMMY: We thank you, Lord, for this our daily 
bread. It’s a very nice day today. Thanks for that 
too. The biscuits smell good—reckon they taste 
good, too. Nothin’ special today but if anything 
comes up—I’ll let you know at suppertime. 
music: Up softly then down to background 
NARRATOR: I once asked the Reverend why he 
took up religion as a profession andins | vor a 
parish, too. He could have been a successful doc- 
tor or a lawyer like Lincoln. The Reverend 
answered me this way. (And it was the first time 
I ever heard him use a big word.) ‘Religious free- 
dom. I came here for religious freedom. My 
father did too, an’ his father before him. They 
came from Europe to South Car’lina to worship 
God like they figgered it an’ venture a new life on 
a free soil.’ 

music: Upand down 

SOUND: Automobile to background 

NARRATOR: The Parson is on his way again with 
his weekday religion. He never drives over thirty. 
Places between people are close in Barrows Inlet 
—and if you go by too fast, the people all seem 
the same—and they’re not. Take Lucius. Lucius 
is just an even four-score. 

He’s bought up an old ante-bellum house— 
portico, moss-shadowed gardens, ghosts of crino- 
line-gowned girlies, dusty murmurings in the 
eaves—‘Yes, Missy,’ ‘Honey Chile’ and ‘Massa’s 
in de col’, col’ groun’.’ Lucius is trying to beat 
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the ‘up East’ millionaires at their own game. And 
Lucius remembers. What else has he got to do? 
souND: Low squawking and cackling of chickens 
in background 
Lucius: I was born the day the war between the 
states broke out and I'll never forget it. 
REVEREND: I was drivin’ by. Thought I'd stop in 
to speak to ye about somethin’. 
Lucius: C’mon in .. . c'mon in. Glad ye come. 
C’mon in the sittin’ room. Git—Git. Durn these 
chickens in the house! (Kicks chickens out of the 
way—chickens squawk, fleeing his kicks) Tommy 
got me a fire goin’ there. Got two chairs b’fore the 
fire. 
sounD: Door rattles 
REVEREND: Ain’t ye fixed that door yit, Lucius? 
Lucius: Cain’t be fixed. Earthquake in ’93 did 
that. Close that door—never nobody kin open it. 
Come ’round the other way. 
SOUND: Footsteps on wood floor—hollow effect 
for empty house 
Lucius: Glad y’come, Parson. Got a letter. I jest 
writ to a widder lady up Boston. Tell ’er to come 
on down. Tell ’er, she don’t come down, gonna 
marry me another widder come by th’ house ever’ 
mornin’. (Laughs) ’Course there ain’t *nuther 
widder—jest givin’ her a scare t’ get her a move 
on. Set down, Parson—read ye a pome I writ fer 
her. Gonna send it soon as I get me a stamp. 
REVEREND: You got plenty money t’huy a bushel 
o’ stamps. *At’s what I come to see ye "bout, 
Lucius. 
Lucius: Jes’ lemme read the pome: 

‘Every night I dream of you 

See your face in the sky so blue 

Here ’neath the magnolia an’ the moss 

You'll be the mistress an’ I'll be the boss.’ 
REVEREND: Lucius, you happy in this here empty 
house? 
Lucius (Angrily): 
talkin’ *bout, preacher? 
REVEREND: If you gonna holler, I’m gonna leave 
right now. You know what I’m a-talking about. 
I never told any man what to do in my life. I let 
him figger it out hisself, but you stopped figgerin’, 
Lucius. Take you livin’ in this big hor:sc—little 
or no furniture in it—chickens all over that beau- 
tiful old stairway—be nicer fer ye if chilluns be 
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on that stairway—house’d be lived in. 

Lucius: I'll spend my money any darn way I 
please. 

REVEREND: You ain’t spendin’ it. You’re throwin’ 
it away—livin’ alone like a cross old bear—eatin’ 
out o’ cans—findin’ eggs in the corners of the 
sittin’ room. Yer grandchillun livin’ like they was 
on relief. Yer daughter workin’ when she could 
be a-lookin’ after the young ’uns. 

Lucius: Let them make their own money. An’ 
those kids ain’t gonna move in here an’ splinter 
up this lovely house. What we comin’ to when we 
always dependin’ on others? First this relief— 
then the government steppin’ in ta a man’s field 
an’ a-tellin’ him what ta plant. And unions. 
That’s the trouble with this country—unions, I 
tell ye, Jim, it ain’t like it usta be. 

REVEREND: No. It ain’t. Guess I'll be goin’. 
Lucius: Don’t worry none ’bout me, preacher— 
Pll get inta Heaven all right. I got four keys. I 
don’t drink. I don’t cuss. Never committed an 
immoral act in my life. And I’m a good democrat 
—ain’t voted in the last ten year. (Bursts into 
laughter ) 

REVEREND (Quietly): 
than that, Lucius. 
music: Picks up laughter on trumpet: segue to 
travel theme to background 


I think ye’ll need more 


NARRATOR: And Lucius lives alone scratching 
about the big house as his chickens do—revealing 
scraps of the past. Let him lie—he’s too old for 
rebirth. His house is in the twilight veiled by the 
moss on a dead oak tree. People pass it by. 
They’re heading for a clearing, they hope. Turn 
off the paved route. Turn off U.S. 17—turn off 
with the Reverend but drive in low—where the 
road’s not sandy, it’s muddy and brown. Drive 
up King Street. Leave behind the town—leave 
behind the marsh and the mounds of grounds of 
oyster shells. Up yonder away from the smell of 
the sea live a new people. They only came to 
the land a hundred and fifty years ago. Some folks 
aren’t used to them yet, but you'll see them 
around most of the important spots of Barrows 
Inlet—or for that matter any place in the South. 
In a furrow behind a plow and a mule. 

sounD: Clod-clod of mule on ground, swish of 
upturned soil: an occasional crack of whip 


of 


yan: Git on thar, Julia. Head fo’ thet great big 
grandfather pine tree. Git on. You’s dreamin’— 
you’s ain’t wukkin’—act like yuh got rumatiz. 
Git on, Julia—we’s gonna make a bornin’ place 
fer "bacco an’ corn an’ taters. Git on, you crawny- 
born black mule. 

NARRATOR: You'll find them huddled close like 
marshgrass along the beach, digging clams and 
oysters, seining shrimp, catching crabs to market. 
SOUND: Swish of water 

ANOTHER MAN: Got a she-crab, Zeke? 

zexE: Got a good mess 0’ sea-crab. Orta bring 
forty cents fer dis bushel. Reckin I'll dig me some 
oysters. Find me a pearl, mebbe. Onliest way I 
know ter git rich *nough fer a *°23 Cheverlet 
(Laughs) after I pay fer de new baby we’s espec- 
tin’ —me and the missus! 

NARRATOR: And you'll find the women plowing— 
plowing an old-fashioned ten-pound iron through 
a field of blue jeans and white cotton shirts . . . 
souND: Cradle rocking 

sELMA: Don’t take the young ‘un long to fall 
‘sleep. 

ABRAHAM: How long, Selma? 

sELMA: "Bout so long it take ta iron two o’ de 
Revrent’s shirts and singin’ song twict. 

SOUND: REVEREND’S automobile off 

ABRAHAM: Dat sound like de Revrent’s car, 
Selma. Got his’s wash ready? 

SELMA: Got it. 

ABRAHAM: I does hope that car ain’t gwine broke 
down here fore us door this mornin’. 

SELMA: What give you notion it will? 

ABRAHAM: Dunno. Mine always do. I hate to 
have somebody car broke down to de very door. 
souND: Auto splash in water, then stop 
ABRAHAM: Hello, you’ Revrents. 

REVEREND: Hello, Abraham. ’lo, Selma. You 
workin’, Abraham? 

ABRAHAM: Not for money, suh. Money think 
I’m dead. 

REVEREND: Fishin’? 

ABRAHAM: Fishin’ fo’ bass an’ trout all night; 
oysterin’ an’ clammin’ on ever’ low tide. Scratch- 
in’ clam on half-tide. An’ when it too high to find 
oyster, haulin’ oyster. 

SELMA: Dat’s de truth, Revrents, ain’t had 
money-work fo’ long time. 
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ABRAHAM: No, suh. Not since de relief go way 
an’ I wuk WPA clearin’ de parsonage ground. I 
*member dat, Revrents. Hadda wuk hard. Wusn’t 
strong ’nough ta wuk ’count o’ not eatin’ good all 
winter. "Member you’ wife, God res’ her soul . . . 
SELMA: Amen! 

ABRAHAM: Bring us coffee an buscit ta de forest. 
Give us stren’th ta hold our jobs. Bless her, Rev- 
rents .. . sho’ do need job now. Ye see, suh... 
SELMA: Speak up, Abraham. Take you’ pipe out 
you’ mouth when you talkin’ ta de Revrents. 
Handle you’ mouth more better. 

REVEREND: I know, Abraham, I know you need 
a money-job. 

ABRAHAM: Dere’s eight mouths ta feed, suh. An’ 
Selma totin’ a family now. Ain’t much feed in de 
spring. Ain’t much fo’ de cattle or de chillun. An’ 
de groun’ hungry too. Hungry fo’ seed. An’ need 
cash money fo’ seed. 

SELMA: An’ dat orphan chile come by here las’ 
winter. 

REVEREND: He still with you all, Selma? 

SELMA: Las’ night he tell me he so hongry he 
stummick think hees throat cut. Gotta eat jus’ like 
res’. Can’t go school. No clo’es. Well . . . heah 
you’ laundry, Revrents. Sorry we take you’ time. 
Trouble—trouble—we know you got you’ own. 
REVEREND: Abraham .. . I think I could help 
you a little. 

ABRAHAM: Thank ye, Revrents, but I’ll find me 
sumptin’. 

REVEREND: You come to the Parsonage tomor- 
row eight o’clock. You kin help me clear the 
grounds again. 

SELMA: Thank ye, Revrents. We wouldn’t ax no 
odds. When we got plenty peas an’ corn, I say we 
beholdin’ to nobody. I would say—sister may 
have; brudder may have. But blessed be the man 
have his own. Sister say, ‘Dip in!’ Brudder say, 
‘Dip in!’ But got your own, dip in twict a day if 
you wanter. 

music: Up softly chorus of voices to background 
NARRATOR: ‘Got your own, dip in twice a day if 
you wanter—John Doe’s and Sam Small’s 
primer for democracy, their declaration of inde- 
pendence. Selma and Abraham and Zeke never 
knew days of splendor so they don’t look back. 
For them in Barrows Inlet rebirth comes a little 
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easier. They always have their eye on tomorrow. 
Today? Today’s a good day to work together, 
there’s only money enough for one mule. They all 
chipped in for it. 
music: Chorus up to full triumphant, then segue 
to spiritual, up then to background 
NARRATOR: They’re singing now again. They’re 
people who speak in song. People who yearn and 
work and pray in song. It says much more than 
the mumbling word. They cry it out: 
music: Chorus to crescendo then down behind 
the NARRATOR 

‘I heard of a city called Heaven 

I started to make it my home 

Where the flowers are blooming forever 

Where the sun don’ never go down 

Where the sun don’ never go down 

Where the flowers are blooming forever 

Where the sun don’ never go down.’ 
NARRATOR: Theirs is the ‘Blues,’ defined as ‘the 
poor man’s heart disease.’ Theirs is the spiritual 
they’re singing now in Heaven’s Gate Church, 
set in a clearing in the woods, surrounded by the 
sky in the scrub-oak on Sandy King Road. 
Music: Chorus to finish 
NARRATOR: The Reverend of Heaven’s Gate 
preaches to his people the story of their church . .. 
NEGRO REVEREND: In the beginning of Freedom 
they separate us from whites. Sixty-one the war 
begun; sixty-four the war was o’er. Reverend 
Zacharias Duncan wus the man. He the one built 
Heaven Gate Church. He raise us and taught us 
in the church. He usta have to steal off in slavery 
time and have class meeting. Driver come find 
“em, whip ’em. But the church go on... 
CONGREGATION: Amen! 
NARRATOR: And further in the woods, the voices 
of children. A new whitewashed brick building 
—the new school. The pride of the people up 
King’s Road. The new school to replace the old 
grey weathered clapboard with rafters washed 
clean by the rain. The new school and the new 
voices . . . the history lesson . . . 
TEACHER: Today we will have a Lincoln Pro- 
gram. No, I’m not going to read a paper or make 
a speech. We’re going to have a contest for all 
the fourth-grade children. Samuel, could you tell 
me who Abraham Lincoln was? 
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SAMUEL: Huh? Er... Ab... wus 

TEACHER: Quiet, please. No prompting. Now try, 
Samuel. 

SAMUEL: No, suh. I heard of Abraham but ] 
never heard of the name of that feller you say. 
TEACHER: Sarah, do you know? 

SARAH: Onct read a paper "bout him. 

TEACHER: Tell us. 

SARAH: Abraham Lincoln? He build a log cabin 
in the woods. 

TEACHER: Good. Put your hands down, children, 
Pll call on you all. Esther, could you all add to 
that? 

ESTHER: Yes, suh. Lincoln tend a log cabin 
school. But two book he study. 

TEACHER: Yes. 

ESTHER: Dat wuz a speller book and a Bible. 
TEACHER: Good. Ezekiel, who do you think 
Abraham Lincoln was? 

EZEKIEL: He fight and try and at last he was the 
Captain of the Nunited States. 

TEACHER: Anything else? 

EZEKIEL: Yes, suh. He free de color’ people. 
music: Up and down 

NARRATOR: The day is about winding up now in 
Barrows Inlet. The sun is coming in slanty and 
setting itself back in the woods tuckered out, too 
weak to burn the mist rising up from the swamps. 
The school has been swept clean and the black- 
board washed. That was Tommy’s contribution. 
Abraham plowed two acres today—one for him- 
self and one for his neighbor in turn for the use 
of the mule. Zeke’s on his way to George Town 
with three bushels of oysters tied on the bumper. 
souND: Model T put-put 

NARRATOR: He’s passing the Reverend now on 
the way to the store... 

SOUND: Cars stopping 

REVEREND: ‘lo Zeke. Have a good day? 

ZEKE: *Tolable fair. 

REVEREND: Heard that ther’s a new baby comin’ 
to your house tonight: 

ZEKE: Yes,suh... 

REVEREND: Who’s midwife? 

ZEKE: Aunt Belle. ’Spect everything’ll turn out 
fine. Don’t you, Revrents? 

REVEREND: You don’t sound so sure, Zeke. Any- 
thing wrong? 
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zexE: No, suh. Only I can’t be there helpin’. 
Gotta get the oyster ta market fo’ cash. 
REVEREND: Reckon you’d be no help anyway, 
Zeke. 

zeKE: No man is, suh. But Aunt Belle awful old 
fo’ midwife. 

REVEREND: I'll get Martha to help, Zeke. Don’t 
you worry. Get on to the market ’fore it closes. 
Ye'll be needin’ that cash. 

zeKE: Thank you, suh. 

sounD: Ford trying unsuccessfully to start up 
REVEREND (Over): Need gas? 

zeEkE: No, your Revrents. (Laughing) I got gas. 
Just need a new start! 

REVEREND: O.K. I'll give you a push. 

zEKE: Thanks, Revrents. Do the same for you 
sometime. . . 

uusic: Up softly to background 

NARRATOR: And ‘T’ll do the same for you some- 
time’ becomes law in Barrows Inlet—the law of 
necessity and preservation, the food for the plant 
to be reborn after a long winter. 

music: Up stronger: then down 

SOUND: REVEREND’S automobile to stop 
NARRATOR: The parson, like most of the people of 
the Inlet, makes his last daylight stop, the stop at 
‘The Store’ in the neck of the woods. 

sounD: Footsteps on wooden porch then open 
and close screen door 

maN: ’Lo, Mr. Robinson. How’s Martha? 
REVEREND: So-so. How’s business? 

MAN: Can’t complain. 

REVEREND: I kin understand that . . . prices bein’ 
so high. 

sounD: Laughter and talk to background 
NARRATOR: Nothing different about this store 
and yet it is the most vital spot in the Inlet. The 
place to stop to get the news of the day at the end 
of the day; the forum of public opinion holds 
session here . . . it’s the country cousin of the 
corner drugstore of the town, the smaller edition 
of the courthouse square where people congregate 
to talk about the tangible facts: the weather, the 
crops, the price of shad, the soil, the baptizing, 
the poll tax... 

sounD: Up on voices and laughter to back- 
ground, pick up conversation 

MAN: Don’t make bit o’ difference. We give the 
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women votin’ power. Do you see them votin’? No. 
ANOTHER MAN: Why that? I'll tell ye . . . they 
too busy to vote. Ain’t that the truth, Reverend? 
REVEREND: Well... we all busy. That don’t keep 
us ’way from the polls. But if a man ain’t got a 
dollar at de proper time . . . and that keeps him 
*way from the poll, well. . . 


THIRD MAN: It’s like I said. My little girl comes | 


from school wid a paper an’ this song on it... 
talk *bout politics in Horry County. You read it, 
Revrent. 
REVEREND ( Reading): 
‘Out in the lobby, a senator said, 
“Let’s put a tax—on a woman’s head. 
They vote like the men and they want their 
way 
Just a little poll tax they should pay.” ’ 
SOUND: Crowd laugh and adlib: Ain't it the 
truth! ... Well, I declare ...Go on, Mr. Robin- 
son... 
REVEREND (Continuing) : 
‘One day the governor was about to be 
heard. 
The House and the Senate had been sent 
word. 
Then a man exclaimed, “No sir, not now 
Don’t put a tax on my milk cow!”’ 
crowD: Up laughter then fade to conversation 
to background 
NARRATOR: No... . the poll tax won’t be decided 
today. Nor will the weather be decided. Decisions 
are not made at “The Store.’ Opinions are aired. 
Voices of the people are heard. Decisions will 
come—later. They’re just feeling their way along 
together for something new—maybe better. Birth 
pangs are hard—yes, but rebirth is still harder. 
music: Up and down for bridge then under 
NARRATOR: The first dark that’s twilight has left. 
It’s night now. The last pipeful is down to the 
ash. There’s no field now, no moss nor sea. No, 
not even pines. Just quiet mist out of the old rice 
marsh and sky. The Inlet sleeps—all but one, 
who’s just awakened; the new baby at Zeke’s 
house. 
sounD: Baby gasp for breath for split second; 
then slap; then very short cry. Hold for second, 
then segue to BIRTH THEME 
music: Short struggle then triumphantly to tag 
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Gone Tomorrow 
RICHARD HARRITY 


Characters: 
PETER MULDOON 
JENNY MULDOON friend 
WILLIE MULDOON, their MR. BIGELOW 

son MRS. LACEY, @ next- 
UNCLE HUGHIE door neighbor 


JERRY CANAVAN, @ 


Scene: The Muldoon kitchen. There is a large 
table in the centre, and upper left a large kitchen 
coal stove. On the wall to the left of the stove are 
several shelves containing pots, pans, bottles, etc. 
There is a doorway centre which leads to the 
upper part of the house. A frayed curtain takes 
the place of a door. There is a door to the right 
leading to the street and one on the left opening 
on a back yard. 

MRS. MULDOON, @ tall, broad-hipped, broad- 
bosomed woman in her early fifties, is standing 
by the upstairs door, her head to one side, listen- 
ing. 

MRS. LACEY, a white-haired little woman wear- 
ing a shawl, is seated at the table. She intently 
watches Mrs. Muldoon, then leans forward in 
her chair. 

MRS. LACEY: Can you hear anything? (Ars. 
Muldoon shakes her head.) The doctor must be 
examin’ him. 

MRS. MULDOON: It wouldn’t take him this long. 
You could examine Uncle Hughie in two min- 
utes. 

MRS. LACEY: No, there isn’t much to him even 
for a man of eighty. The last time I seen him on 
the street I was astonished how he ud wasted 
away to almost nothing. He reminded me of an 
uncle I used to have that kep shrinkin’ an’ shrink- 
in’ the same way until the last five years he was 
alive he got all his clothes in the boys’ depart- 
ment an’ when he died his casket was so small 
you had to look twice to be certain he wasn’t a 
little lad in long britches. 

(There is an insistent banging and both women 
look up. In a moment MRS. MULDOON hurries to 
the door on the left. ) 
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MRS. MULDOON (shouting): Willie, come in 
quick. (WILLIE MULDOON, aged fifteen, runs 
stage.) Hurry upstairs and see what he w 
(WILLIE goes. ) ; 
MRS. LACEY (looking apprehensively up at the 
ceiling as the banging grows in volume): Has he 
always been such a bitter man? 
MRS. MULDOON (shaking her head): When he 
first come to this country, he was pleasant a 
Punch, an’ always referred to me an’ Mr. Muk 
doon as his favorite nephew an’ niece. | 
(The banging suddenly stops. ) 
MRS. LACEY: Well, you certainly wasn’t his favor 
ites since you been living here. 
MRS. MULDOON: It was when we moved from the 
big house on Third Street the trouble began. He 
always thought we just moved here to spite him 
out of his meetings. A 
MRS. LACEY: What do you mean by his meetings?” 
MRS. MULDOON: Well, the house we lived in 
Third Street was twice the size of this and he 
the whole top floor. Practically every night of 
the week he’d have a gang of his old Feniaiy 
friends up there, an’ they made such a racket 
shouting ‘Up the Rebels,’ ‘Down with England 
an’ the like that the whole neighborhood got up 
in arms over the noise and we finally had to 
vacate the premises. An’ when we refused to let 
him go on with his confabs here in this house, he 
turned on us just like that, accusin’ us of every 
crime under the sun against the Irish Republic. 
MRS. LACEY (after a pause): I don’t for the life 
of me see how he makes his wants beknown to 
you if he don’t talk to you. . 
flat on his back. 
MRS. MULDOON: Qh, it’s an aggravatin’ riga- 
marole we got to go through. He tells me son 
Willie what he wants; Willie tells me; I get it for 
him if I’m able; I give it to Willie; Willie gives 
it to him; then half the time he don’t want it after 
he gets it. 







. Specially now he's 


(A door is slammed offstage.) 
MRS. LACEY: There goes the Doctor. 
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che AROUND THE WORLD 

wees. Chis Japanese circus, all pink and white, with a dozen tumblers, acrobats, tight- 

iblic. rope walkers, jugglers performing at once, climaxes the first act of Orson Welles’ 

e life and Cole Porter’s musical version of Jules Verne’s Around the World in Eight) 

yn to Days. The nineteenth-century travelogue-thriller carries Mr. Phileas Fogg, ad- 

r he’s mirably played by Arthur Margetson, one jump ahead of Dick Fix, ‘a copper’s 
knark’ (Orson Welles), from London, through the Suez, across India and the 

riga- Himalayas at breakneck speed, with subsequent stopoffs in Hongkong, Yoko- 

> son hama, Lowér California, the Rockies, Liverpool and back to London. Mr. Welles 

‘t for provides his audiences with a literate and engaging latter-day Hellzapoppin, in 

gives which there is seldom a dull moment thanks to the theatri al virtuosity of the 

afel producer rather than to Mr. Porter’s uninspired score and an indifferent book 


Robert Davison surrounds the Mercury production with bright and amusing 
pe riod settings; Alvin Colt has dressed the cast well: Nelson Barclift has arranged 
effective dances. 





Vandamm 


ETHEL MERMAN, her fans will be pleased to know, is rarely off the stage in 
the current Irving Berlin musical, Annie Get Your Gun. In it she appears as 
Annie Oakley, that fabulous marksman of the Buffalo Bill davs. The Merman 


voice and verve are as ebullient as ever, and now she exhibits, in addition, a new 


sangfroid with a rifle that is a delight to sec 





(WILLIE enters from the right. ) 

MRS. MULDOON: What did Doctor Boyle have to 
say this time? 

wittie: He said he didn’t think Uncle Hughie 
could last much longer an’ if he gets any worse 
in the night, phone him an’ he'll come right over. 

(MRS. MULDOON sits down at the table. wILLir 
goes off left.) 

MRS. LACEY (patting MRS. MULDOON on the 
shoulder): There, there, don’t take it so hard, 
dearie. 

MRS. MULDOON: The thought of a funeral in the 
house is very disturbin’. 

MRS. LACEY: What is to be will be. We all got to 
go sometime an’ if you force yourself to look at 
funerals as necessary evils, they ain’t as bad as 
they might be . . . why, I seen the time I ud weep 
an’ wail at the very idear of one, but now I con- 
sider it me duty to participate in as many as pos- 
sible so’s to steel myself agin the thought of goin’ 
when me own time comes. . . I’m also gettin’ so’s 
I derive an increasin’ comfort from a wake. 
You’re always sure to see a lot of your own kind 
includin’ many old friends that don’t get out an’ 
around so much any more except to such occa- 
sions. An’ if you should be carried away be all 
the pious excitement, there’s always a drop or two 
to soften your sorrow ... 

(MRS. MULDOON holds out her hand for 
silence. ) 

MRS. MULDOON: Is that him fidgetin’ around up 
there? 

MRS. LACEY: I didn’t hear nothin’. 

MRS. MULDOON: Go up an’ peek in the door an’ 
see if he’s needin’ anything. He won’t let me 
come near him. 

(MRS. LACEY goes upstairs. In a moment there 
isa thud and MRS. LACEY cries out. MRS. MUL- 
DOON runs to the upstairs doorway just as MRS. 
LACEY reappears. ) 

MRS. MULDOON: What happened? 

MRS. Lacey: I never been so humiliated in me 
life .. . I stuck me head in the door, he sat up in 
bed, called me a dirty Black an’ Tanner and 
threw a pot at me. 

MRS. MULDOON (shaking her head): He must 
have thought it was me. 

MRS. LACEY: There’s a demon in that old man 
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an’ that’s all there is to it, there’s a demon in him. 
An’ what you should do right this instant, atheist 
or no atheist, is send for the priest. 

(A door is heard opening and shutting.) 

MRS. MULDOON (starting): That can’t be Mr. 
Muldoon. It isn’t five-thirty, is it? 

MRS. LACEY: I hope it ain’t. I ain’t got a thing on 
the stove. 

(PETER MULDOON, aged fifty-five, a tall, thin 
man wearing a street-car conductor's uniform, 
enters. He absently pulls at a long, drooping 
moustache and appears unaware of the women 
as he walks over to the shelves by the stove. He 
fusses around, apparently looking for something.) 
MRS. MULDOON: Ain’t you home kind of early 
today? 

MULDOON (looking at his watch): No. I’m right 
on schedule . . . where’s me pipe? 

MRS. MULDOON: It’s where you put it, I suppose. 
MULDOON (turning and staring at his wife): It’s 
not where I put it. If it was where I put it, it ud 
be where I was just lookin’, cause that’s where I 
put it. 

MRS. LACEY: If you need me for anything, dearie, 
bang on the wall. (She goes.) 

MULDOON: What was she snoopin’ around about? 
MRS. MULDOON: She wasn’t snoopin’ around 
about anything. She came over to see if she could 
help me. 

MULDOON (jerking his thumb toward the ceil- 
ing) : Howis he? 

MRS. MULDOON: Worse. The Doctor was just 
here an’ he said he ud be lucky to pull through 
the night. 

MULDOON: Is he unconscious? 

MRS. MULDOON: Not so’s you could notice it. He’s 
on’y just after throwin’ a pot at Mrs. Lacey. 
MULDOON: There! I knowed she was snoopin’ 
around. She has no right to be there. 

MRS. MULDOON: She has every right. I sent her 
up to see how he was. 

(MULDOON removes his coat and hangs it on a 
hook near the upstairs door; then stands there 
listening. ) 

MULDOON (jerking his thumb toward the ceiling 
again): Did he say anything to Willie since the 
Doctor went? 

MRS. MULDOON: Willie went out. 
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MULDOON: Why wasn’t Willie here? I com- 
manded him not to leave the premises at an im- 
portant time like this. You should of watched out 
he was here an’ stayed here. 
MRS. MULDOON: I can’t watch upstairs, down- 
stairs an’ both doors at the same time. 
MULDOON: Supposin’ he passed away before tell- 
in’ Willie where he hides what money he’s got 
left . . . tricky as he is he ud have us huntin’ high 
an’ low for it all over the house like a pack of 
bloodhounds. 
MRS. MULDOON: It’s a pity all you got on your 
mind is his money. 
MULDOON (extracting a bottle from the shelf): It 
ain’t all I got on me mind at all. But what he’s 
got left we're entitled to without fussin’ an’ 
worryin’ about that as well as about him... (He 
holds up the bottle.) Somebody’s been at this. 
MRS. MULDOON: You’ve certainly come home 
with a sweet disposition tonight. 
MULDOON: Just you take care of your own dis- 
position. Don’t worry about me. (He drains the 
bottle. ) 

(WILLIE enters. ) 
WILLE: Hello, Pop. 
MULDOON: Never mind the pop, where you been? 
WILLIE: I been out. 
MULDOON: Damn it, I know you been out, but I 
told you to be in. 
WILLIE: Uncle Hughie sent me on an errand. 
MULDOON: What did he send you to do? 
MRS. MULDOON: When did he send you? 
WILLIE: Just before the Doctor came. 
MULDOON: What did he send you to do, I asked 
you. Answer me when I ask you. 
WILLIE: Well, Mom asked me something. 
MULDOON: Never mind what Mom asked you, 
I’m askin’ you. What did he send you to do? 
WILLIE: He sent me to phone Mr. Bigelow. 
MULDOON: Whois Mr. Bigelow? 
WILLIE: I don’t know. 
MULDOON: A fine son you raised. 
MRS. MULDOON: What did he ask you to ask Mr. 
Bigelow? 
WILLIE: He asked me to ask him to come over 
here as quick as he could. 
MRS. MULDOON: Did Uncle Hughie say who he 
was? 
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WILLIE: No, he just asked me to ask him to come 
over and he said he would. 


MULDOON: The old sinner is up to some kind of 

spiteful treachery. 

MRS. MULDOON: Did you do anything else for 

Uncle Hughie? 

WILLIE (nodding): I delivered a letter for him. 

MULDOON: Who'd you deliver it to? 

WILLIE: The Presbyterian Hospital. 

MULDOON (pounding the table): That’s the limit 

. .. now he’s going to become a Protestant atheist. 

MRS MULDOON (Shocked): Why didn’t you tell 

me you was deliverin’ a message to the Presby- 

terians? 

WILLIE: You never asked me. 

MULDOON: None of your lip. 

WILLIE: I’ve been deliverin’ notes to the Presby- 

terian Hospital for Uncle Hughie all month now. 

MRS. MULDOON: It’s the strangest thing I ever 

heard, him writing to them. 

MULDOON: Trouble always comes in bunches. 
(The front doorbell rings.) 

MRS. MULDOON: There, that’s this Mr. Bigelow 


now .. . Bring him in here, Willie, an’ be quick 
about it. 
( WILLIE goes. ) 


MULDOON: Ill damn soon find out what this 
Bigelow business is. 

(MRS. MULDOON edges over to her husband’s 
side and they both stand at rigid attention. wiL- 
LIE reappears followed by JERRY CANAVAN, 4 
withered-up, little old man. He stops just inside 
the door, tapping the top of his derby.) 

MRS. MULDOON (tartly) : Oh, it’s you again. 
MULDOON: What do you mean comin’ in the 
front door an’ upsettin’ people like that? 

yeRRyY: The back gate was locked. (He rolls his 
eyes toward the ceiling.) I just wanted to find out 
how the old boy was doin’. 

MRS. MULDOON: I’ve already told you three times 
today how he’s doin’. 

JERRY: I just seen the Doctor leave an’ I thought 
maybe I could be a help to you. That was all. 
MULDOON: He’s sinkin’ fast. 

jerry: God rest him. (He respectfully raises his 
derby for a moment, then puts it back.) 

MRS. MULDOON (suddenly): Say, Jerry, did you 
ever know a Mr. Bigelow? 
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yerry: We was boyhood chums together. 
MULDOON: Now we're gettin’ somewheres. You 
come at just the right time, Jerry. 

MRS. MULDOON: What does he do, Jerry, an’ how 
does he come to know Uncle Hughie? 

yerry: Well, he was a hand riveter in the ship- 
yards but I don’t think he ever knowed your 
Uncle Hughie because the Bigelow I knowed 
passed away a year or two years before your 
Uncle Hughie come to this country . . . but why 
did you ask? 

MULDOON: None of your damn business. 

MRS. MULDOON: Now, Peter, that’s no way to be 
talkin’ to Jerry. It’s not his fault if he don’t know 
the same Mr. Bigelow. (to JERRY) You'll have 
to forgive us, we’re all jumpy as cats. 

yerry: I understand, I understand. You would- 
n’t be human if you wasn’t at a time like this. 
Maybe this’ ll steady you. (He pulls out a bottle.) 
MULDOON (eyeing the bottle): I didn’t mean to 
lose me temper. 

JERRY: It’s no wonder you did, Peter, with the 
burden you got on your shoulders. 

MULDOON: Give us some glasses here. (MRS. MUL- 
DOON goes to the shelves just as an insistent bang- 
ing begins on the floor above.) There he goes agin. 
MRS. MULDOON: Go up an’ see what he wants, 
Willie. 

(WILLIE runs upstairs as the banging in- 
creases. ) 
jerry: He certainly makes a hell of a hullabaloo 
for a man who’s sinkin’ fast, don’t he? 

MRS. MULDOON: Sometimes it’s worse. I hope he 
don’t bring the plaster down on us agin. 

(The banging stops. MRS. LACEY dashes in.) 
MRS. LACEY (breathlessly): I knew it ud come. 
I was standin’ by the stove when all of a sudden 
I had a sure sign . . . I went hot an’ cold an’ I 
had a feelin’ like there was a flight of sparrows 
goin’ up an’ down me backbone. Then the 
bangin’ commenced an’ I was sure. 

MULDOON: What the hell is she ravin’ about now? 
MRS. LACEY: About him goin’. 

MULDOON: He ain’t gone yet. 

MRS. LACEY (fo MRS. MULDOON): Then why was 
you bangin’ on the wall? 

MRS. MULDOON (looking toward the ceiling): It 
was him that was bangin’. 


GONE TOMORROW 


MRS. LACEY: Well, if I knowed that’s how it was 
you wouldn’t of found me buttin’ in like this. 
MRS. MULDOON: You’re not buttin’ in. Peter, tell 
her she’s not buttin’ in. 

MULDOON: Will you, for God’s sake, stop puttin’ 
words in me mouth. She’s the one who’s accusin’ 
herself of buttin’ in. 

MRS. MULDOON: Don’t pay any attention to him. 
He’s been cross as a crow ever since he come in. 
MRS. LACEY (f0 MRS. MULDOON): You know I 
ain’t in the habit of buttin’ in where I’m not 
wanted. 

MULDOON: Will you please stop harpin’ on that. 
Nobody’s said you was buttin’ in. 

MRS. MULDOON: Sit you down, Mrs. Lacey, an’ 
have a drink with us. (MRS. MULDOON fills the 
glasses.) 


JERRY: Better days .. . an’ an easy time of it for 
the old boy. (They drink. wiLtte comes down- 
stairs. ) 


MULDOON: What did he want? 

WILLIE: He wanted to know who rung the bell. 
MRS. MULDOON: He wants to know everything 
that goes on. He never misses a trick. (WILLIE 
goes off left. MULDOON pounds the table.) What’s 
come over you now? 

MULDOON: I forgot to ask Willie to ask him why 
he wrote to the Presbyterians, an’ if I send him 
up now agin the old codger’ll suspicion it’s us 
that wants to know and he'll shut his trap tight- 
er’naclam. 

MRS. LACEY: Why in heaven’s name did he write 
to the Presbyterians? 

MRS. MULDOON: We wish we knew. 

JERRY: He must of been delirious. 

MRS. LACEY: Sometimes just before the end 
comes they act very peculiar. Me mother used to 
tell a tale about her father when he was right on 
the edge. He asked his wife, me grandmother, to 
make him a dish of stew . . . she was a very fine 
cook. But before she could get it in a pot an’ on 
the stove, he was gone. 

JERRY: Peter, have you done any thinkin’ about 
the funeral itself? 

MULDOON: I been able to think of nothin’ else. It’s 
been worryin’ me days on the car an’ worryin’ 
me nights in me dreams. 

JERRY (enthusiastically): Well, your worries is 
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over, Peter, because I got just the man for you. 
It’s Mr. Danzinger. He’s a new undertaker in the 
neighborhood but he’s the best man, bar none, in 
the whole city. When he takes over you’ve never 
a care. He don’t miss a detail. Everything from 
beginning to end is under his own personal man- 
agement. He presses their clothes, shaves *em, 
puts the right amount of color in their cheeks an’ 
all that. In additional, he provides plenty of extra 
chairs for the wake an’ he himself rehearses the 
pallbearers until they’re letter perfect. An’ he’s 
got a brand new hearse that’s the biggest one I 
ever seen in me life. 

MULDOON: I never heard of him before. 

MRS. LACEY: What’s the matter with Mr. Coyle’s 
undertaking? You’d have to go some to beat him. 
jerry: Coyle ain’t one, two, three with this 
man. They just ain’t in the same class. Why, I’m 
not exaggeratin’ when I make the statement 
Danzinger’s corpses, on the whole, look fifty per- 
cent more natural than any other embalmer we 
got in town. 

MRS. LACEY: I ain’t seen none of his work yet, but 
if it was me I ud have nobody but Mr. Coyle. 
Why he done such a pretty job on old Pete Keni- 
gan that he looked better dead than he ever did 
alive. An’ when I presented meself at the wake it 
wouldn’t of surprised me a bit if he ud sat up in 
his casket an’ thanked me for comin’. 

MULDOON: How’s this fellow about price, Jerry? 
JERRY: Very reasonable, very reasonable. He... 
MRS. MULDOON (interrupting): Before you get 
into that, what are you goin’ to do about gettin’ a 
priest to him? 

MULDOON: One thing at a time, one thing at a 
time! 

MRS. MULDOON: That’s just what I’m doin’, one 
thing at a time. Because if you don’t get a priest 
to him an’ get that crazy atheism out of his head 
you'll not be havin’ a church funeral an’ you'll 
not be buryin’ him in church ground. 

MRS. LACEY: She’s right. 

MRS. MULDOON: You bet I am, an’ I’m goin’ to 
get the priest right now. 

MULDOON: You'll do nothin’ of the kind. 

MRS. MULDOON: An’ why won't I? 

MULDOON: You know how he feels about the 
priests an’ wouldn’t it be a fine thing if just when 
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Father Malone walked in his room the angry 
shock of seein’ a cassock took the old heathen 
away that second. Wouldn’t that set the tongues 
of the Protestant busybodies a-waggin’? 
JERRY: It certainly would that. 

MRS. MULDOON: All right, I'll ask you a question 
then. Are you goin’ to let him die an atheist in 
this house? That'll set some tongues a-waggin’, 
too. 

MULDOON: If it isn’t one tormentin’ thing it’s 
something worse. 

MRS. LACEY: Why don’t you wait’ll the breath 
goes out of his body entirely an’ his heart quiets 
down completely, then rush somebody over for 
the priest. 

MRS. MULDOON: It'll be too late then. 

MULDOON: There’s no use arguin’ with a corpse. 
jerry: I think I got the solution of your prob- 
lem. Why don’t you wait till he gets about half- 
unconscious near the end, then send for the priest. 
The old boy won’t have the strength then to kick 
up much of a fuss. 

MRS. MULDOON: I think he’s talkin’ sense, Peter. 
MULDOON: Yes, that’s the best idear we got so 
far .. . thanks, Jerry. 

yeRRY: Don’t mention it. Glad to be of help. 
MRS. LACEY: If it was me, I wouldn’t trust him 
half unconscious or three-quarters unconscious. 
MULDOON: Nobody’s askin’ you to trust anybody. 
MRS. LACEY: Well, if he ud throw a pot at me, an 
innocent bystander, I wouldn’t put nothin’ past 
him. 

JERRY: Peter, you was askin’ about Danzinger’s 
prices. Well, I think I can safely predict that 
Danzinger’ll make you the best bargain, consid- 
erin’ all he gives you, of any other embalmer 
hereabouts. 

MRS. LACEY: I still say Mr. Coyle ud be better, 
specially if you have to pay for it yourself. 
MULDOON: Who said we was goin’ to pay for it. 
He’s goin’ to pay for it with the money he’s been 
miserin’ ever since he come to this country . . 
(suddenly becoming alarmed) What ever put 
such a thought as that in your head. Have you 
heard anything? Speak up, woman! 

MRS. LACEY: No, I ain’t heard nothin’ . . . But 
I was just thinkin’ when I was a girl we had a 
cousin that went out to Montana to be a minin’ 








man an’ everybody thought when he died we was 
all goin’ to be rich. Well, he died an’ afterwards 
one day a package come to the house an’ every- 
body thought it was gold nuggets. But when we 
opened it up all there was was a set of books, two 
suits too big for anybody in the family, some shirt 
dickies, a mouth organ, six celluloid collars, a set 
of iron dumbbells an’ some other things I forget 
now. It come C.O.D., too. 

MULDOON (stunned): How do we know he’s got 
any money left to leave us? How do we know he 
ain’t spent it all an’ left us to pay for his funeral? 
MRS. LACEY: I didn’t mean to be buttin’ in, but 
the memory just crossed me mind an’ I thought I 
ud better tell you. 

MRS. MULDOON: Contrary as he is, I don’t think 
he’d leave us in such a pickle. 

MULDOON: Well, if he does, the atheists can bury 
him, or they can bury him in Potter’s Field for 
all I give adamn. 

MRS. MULDOON: How can you say such a thing? 
yerrY: Don’t lose your temper, Peter, don’t lose 
your temper. 

MULDOON: Don’t lose me temper, is it? For 
twenty-seven years I’ve put up with the old repro- 
bate’s bickerin’ an’ backbitin’, put up with him 
getting us booted out of the big house on Third 
Street with his Sein Fein shindigs, put up with 
him never sayin’ a word to me nor the Missus 
two years handrunnin’ now, put up with him 
brandin’ us turncoats an’ informers all over the 
neighborhood, put up with him settin’ fire to the 
bed when he goes to sleep with his pipe lit, an’ 
now I’m to put up with payin’ for his funeral out 
of me own pocket, an’ you got the gall to tell me 
not to lose me temper. Well, he’s played his last 
spiteful shenanigan on this bucko, an’ I repeat it, 
they can bury him in Potter’s Field for all I give a 
damn. 

MRS. MULDOON: They'll do nothin’ of the kind. 
Come what may he’s goin’ to have a proper 
funeral. 

yerry: Oh, there’s no two ways about it, you’re 
duty bound to bury him decent. 

MULDOON: I said I'll pay for no funeral. 

MRS. MULDOON: You don’t know for sure we'll 
have to pay for it, but if we do you can make up 
your mind that he’s goin’ to have a proper funeral. 


GONE TOMORROW 


MRS. LACEY: An’ that’s why I ud stick to Mr. 
Coyle, because if you haven’t got the cash handy 
he'll credit you till you can take care of it. The 
Delaneys was five years, two months, payin’ for 
their grandfather with never a word of reproach 
from Mr. Coyle. 
JERRY (furious): Danzinger’ll give you all the 
credit you want, too. 
MRS. LACEY: How do you know he will? 
jerry: Because I work for him, that’s how I 
know. 
MRS. MULDOON: You WHAT? 
JERRY (sheepishly): Well . . . what I mean to 
say is, I’m sort of learnin’ the trade. 
MRS. MULDOON: At last it dawns on me why you 
been around three times today askin’ how he was 
doin’. 
MRS. LACEY: He ought to be ashamed of himself, 
waitin’ like a buzzard for the old boy to go cold. 
MULDOON: By God, if I’d knowed that’s what you 
was up to, you’d never caught me wettin’ me lips 
with your whiskey. You’ve sunk pretty low to be 
pimpin’ for an embalmer. 
JERRY: I’m doin’ nothing of the kind, Peter. I 
knew the predicament you was in an’ where’s the 
harm in recommendin’ the best man, bar none. 
MRS. LACEY: An’ gettin’ yourself a fat cut in the 
bargain. 
MULDOON: No wonder you was boostin’ him to 
the skies. 

(The doorbell rings. ) 
MRS. MULDOON: That’s Mr. Bigelow this time an’ 
no mistake. (She hurries to the back door and 
throws it open.) Willie! Come in here! 
MRS. LACEY: Who is Mr. Bigelow? 
MULDOON: Whoever he is, he’s not comin’ in to 
this house. 
MRS. MULDOON: An’ why won't he? 
MULDOON: Because he’s a friend of Uncle 
Hughie’s an’ he’s an atheist, an’ one of them in 
the house at a time is enough. 
MRS. MULDOON: How do you know he’s a friend 
of Uncle Hughie’s? An’ how do you know he’s an 
atheist? 
MULDOON: I feel it in me bones, that’s how I 
know, an’ he’s not comin’ into this house. 
MRS. MULDOON: Will you use your head an’ keep 
your mouth shut till we find out what he’s up to. 
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MRS. LACEY: She’s right, Mr. Muldoon, you 
ought to have a look at him. 

( WILLIE enters. ) 

WILLIE: What do you want, Mom? 

MRS. MULDOON: Never mind, I'll go meself.. . . 
(to MULDOON) Now keep your shirt on. (She 
goes. ) 

MULDOON: I’ve stood all of his trickery I’m goin’ 
to stand. 

jerry: Take it easy, man, take it easy, an’ I'll 
ferret around an’ see if this Mr. Bigelow knowed 
the same Bigelow I knowed. 

(MRS. MULDOON reappears followed by a well- 
dressed, elderly man who carries a brief-case. ) 
MRS. MULDOON: This is me husband, Mr. Peter 
Muldoon, the sick man’s only nephew, an’ that’s 
Mrs. Lacey, our next-door neighbor, an’ Jerry 
Canavan, an’ this is me son. Stand up, Willie. 
BIGELOW: How do you do? 
yERRY: I didn’t get the name. 

MRS. MULDOON: It’s Mr. Bigelow. 

jerry: Oh, Bigelow, is it? Well, it’s certainly a 
small world. I used to have a friend named Bige- 
low. He’s dead about sixteen years, God rest him. 
I wonder if you was any kin to him both havin’ 
the same name. He was called Charley Bigelow 
an’ he worked in the shipyards. 

BIGELOW: I’m afraid not. 

jerry: I was just wonderin’. It’s an odd kind of 
name you don’t hear very often nowadays. 

(The banging begins again on the floor above. ) 
MRS. MULDOON (anxiously looking at the ceil- 
ing): I think you’d better go up to him, Mr. 
Bigelow. He’s expectin’ you. Step over this way, 
please. (She pulls the curtain aside.) His room is 
at the head of the stairs just to the left. 

(MR. BIGELOW bows and goes upstairs. ) 
MULDOON: Psst . . . folley him upstairs, Jenny, an’ 
see if you can hear what goes on. 

(MRS.MULDOON tiptoes up the stairs. ) 
jerry: He was kind of snippety, wasn’t he, when 
I asked him about Charley Bigelow? 

MRS. LACEY: I didn’t like his looks at all. 
MULDOON: We was just confabbin’ with an athe- 
ist an’ I know what I’m talkin’ about. 

jerry: I think maybe we was at that. 

(There is a thud upstairs and MRS. MULDOON 
cries out.) 
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MRS. LACEY: I knew that was goin’ to happen. 
(MRS. MULDOON hurries downstairs with her 
hand to her head. ) 
MULDOON: What happened to you? 
MRS. MULDOON: I went up like you tell me an’ 
I’m standin’ there by the door an’ the old codger 
must of seen me through the crack because he 
quick lifts up his cane an’ shoves the door shut 
right on me head. 
MULDOON: Here, Jerry, you hustle up there an’ 
see what you can overhear. 
jerry: Not me, Peter. This is a private family 
affair an’ I’ve no right to be snoopin’ an’ sneakin’ 
around upstairs listenin’ in on a dyin’ man’s last 
words. 
MRS. LACEY: Don’t look at me. I ducked out of 
the way of one pot an’ I’ll not duck out of the way 
of another. 
MRS. MULDOON: Willie, go up there quick an’ see 
what you can hear. 
(WILLIE goes. MRS. LACEY Stifles a cry.) 
MULDOON: What ails you? 
MRS. LACEY: A terrible thought just crossed me 
mind. 
MULDOON: There she goes again. 
MRS. MULDOON: What is it, Mrs. Lacey? 
MULDOON: Go on an’ say it. It can’t be any worse 
than some of the other things you’ve said. 
MRS. LACEY: I was just thinkin’, supposin’ this 
Mr. Bigelow ain’t an atheist after all, supposin’ 
he was a Presbyterian minister? 
JERRY: By God, he could be at that. There’s no 
way of tellin’ one by his collar an’ look at the way 
he acted when I asked him about Charley 
Bigelow. 
MRS. MULDOON: We'd never live it down. 
MULDOON: Well, that settles it. If he’s goin’ to 
comport with Presbyterians in this house the 
Presbyterians can bury him. 
MRS. LACEY: I didn’t mean to be buttin’ in, but 
all of a sudden I went hot an’ cold an’ I was sure 
he was a Presbyterian. 
jerry: An’ I agree with you. 
MRS. MULDOON: Here he comes back down again. 
MULDOON: Let him come. An’ I’m goin’ to ask 
him right to his face, an’ if he says he is, minister 
or no minister, you’re goin’ to see some fur fly 
around here. 
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(BIGELOW reappears. ) 
MRS. MULDOON: How is he, Mr. Bigelow? 
BIGELOW: He seems to be as well as could be ex- 
pected. 
muLDOON: Did you finish your business with me 
uncle? 
MRS. MULDOON: He isn’t gettin’ sort of half-un- 
conscious, is he? 
BIGELOW: No, he appears to be in full possession 
of his faculties. 
MULDOON: I said, did you finish your business 
with me Uncle? 
BIGELOW: Yes. As you probably know, I’m Mr. 
Muldoon’s lawyer and he wanted to make a 
change in a will he had me draw up some months 
ago... (to MRS. MULDOON) Here is my card. 
Please get in touch with me when the time comes. 
MRS. MULDOON: Thank you, I will. 
BIGELOW: Good day. (He leaves.) 
MULDOON: He’s made a will! 
MRS. MULDOON (to MRS. LACEY): An’ you was 
so sure he was a Presbyterian! 
MRS. LACEY: Well, he certainly looked like one, 
didn’t he, Jerry? 
yerrY: Don’t get me mixed up in this. It was all 
your idea. 
MULDOON: He must have something left to leave 
or he wouldn’t be makin’ a will. An’ he’s got no- 
body else but us to leave it to. 
yerry: Your worries is all over now. 

(WILLIE appears.) 
MRS MULDOON: What went on, Willie? 
MULDOON: How much did he say he was leavin’ 
us in his will? 
wiLuie: Mr. Bigelow told Uncle Hughie . . . or 
I mean Uncle Hughie told him... 
MULDOON: Are you tryin’ to torment me agin? 
MRS. MULDOON: Will you give the boy a chance? 
Go on, Willie, what did Uncle Hughie say? 
WILLie: I think he told him he was to give Pop 
eight hundred and fourteen dollars. 
MULDOON: Eight hundred and fourteen dollars? 
MRS. LACEY: That’s an awful lot of money. 
JERRY: Why, it’s a regular fortune. 
MULDOON (after a pause): Maybe he ain’t such 
a spiteful old codger after all. 
MRS. MULDOON: You're pipin’ a different tune 


now, ain’t you? 


GONE TOMORROW 


MULDOON: We can all make a mistake, Jenny. 
MRS. MULDOON: While you was runnin’ him 
down to beat the band, there he was up there 
thinkin’ of us. 

MULDOON: I wasn’t runnin’ him down exactly 
... all I was hintin’ at was he had his little faults 
same as anybody else. Nobody is perfect. 

yeRRyY: Spoken like a man, Peter. 

MULDOON: Well, it’s no more than the truth. 
MRS. LACEY: We all got to forgive an’ forget. 
MULDOON (sadly): I got nothin’ to forgive him 
for. He never done me any harm .. . He led his 
life the best way he could . .. An’ as for forgettin’ 
him it'll be a long day before he goes out of me 
mind . .. We’re all going to miss him an’ his de- 
termined little ways; the proud way he carried 
himself wherever he went; his love of discussin’ 
anything you wanted to discuss; an’ the happy 
way he ud throw himself into the same with all 
his heart an’ soul . . . an’ on the other hand, the 
way he ud keep his ideas an’ thoughts to himself 
at times... (He refills the glasses on the table, 
then holds one up and stares at it a moment.) 
And, last but not least, the way he was always 
fightin’ an’ fomentin’ for the cause of Irish free- 
dom. 

MRS. LACEY: Amen. 

yerry: An’ Erin Go Bragh. (MULDOON, MRS. 
LACEY and JERRY drink.) 

MRS. MULDOON: Well, there can be no more 
arguments now about his gettin’ a proper funeral. 
MULDOON: No, he'll have the best we can provide 
him. 

WILLIE: He told Mr. Bigelow he don’t want any 
funeral. He said something about being cremated. 
MRS. LACEY (shocked): Crematin’s even worse 
than bein’ an atheist. 

MULDOON: He gives with one hand an’ takes away 
with the other. 

MRS. MULDOON: Oh, what will he do to us next? 
MULDOON: He’s goin’ to make us the laughin’ 
stock of the whole neighborhood. 

MRS. MULDOON: No, he ain’t, because irregardless 
of what he wants what he’s goin’ to get is a re- 
spectable funeral. 

MULDOON: How the hell can you have a funeral 
if there’s nothin’ to have it with? 

MRS. MULDOON (with finality): I'm goin’ to drive 
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the atheism an’ crematin’ out of his obstinate old 
head without any more dilly-dallyin’ . . . an’ he 
can like it or lump it... . Mrs. Lacey, I want you 
to run over after Father Malone as fast as your 
legs’ll carry you. 

MRS. LACEY (starting for the door): Now’s the 
time to do it before it’s too late. (She runs out.) 
MULDOON (frantically calling after her): Hey, 
come back here .. . (to yerry) Run after her 
quick an’ bring her back here. 

MRS. MULDOON (determinedly): Jerry’s goin’ to 
stay right where he is. 

MULDOON: Have you lost your wits, woman? 
Wasn’t we just told he ain’t unconscious yet? Do 
you want the old heathen kickin’ up a terrible 
embarrassin’ commotion? 

MRS. MULDOON: He'll kick up no commotion. 
MULDOON (alarmed): Supposin’ he’s got some- 
thing in his will if he ain’t cremated we don’t get 
the money? 

JERRY: Couldn’t you tell Bigelow he’s after 
changin’ his mind agin about bein’ cremated? 
MRS. MULDOON: That’s just what we’re goin’ to 
tell Mr. Bigelow but we’ll not be lyin’ because 
Uncle Hughie is goin’ to change his mind. He 
ain’t as bad as he makes out an’ when he’s prop- 
erly talked to by the right party he’s bound to see 
the error of his ways. 

MULDOON: Provided you can get him to listen. 
MRS. MULDOON: He'll listen all right. Because you 
an’ Jerry is goin’ up an’ stand by his bed an’ the 
first funny move he makes you’re goin’ to grab 
him an’ hold him down by force if necessary. 
yeRRY (quickly): Don’t count me in on this. 
MRS. MULDOON (just as quickly): Very well, an’ 
I won’t count you in on ever comin’ in this house 
agin either . . 
MULDOON ) 
Peter. 


. take your bottle an’ clear out. (to 
You'll have to handle him alone, 


MULDOON (as JERRY edges towards the door): 
All right, leave him go, but by God if he goes, the 
funeral don’t go to Danziger and he can put that 
in his pipe and smoke it. 

JERRY (hesitating) : Who gets the funeral or who 
don’t get it ain’t worryin’ me. It’s the moral side 
I’m thinkin’ about. 

MULDOON: All I want to know, are you with me 
or agin me? 
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(JERRY is undecided as he stares first at mut- 
DOON, then apprehensively up at the ceiling. He 
fidgets from one foot to the other and elaborately 
clears his throat a couple of times. At last he 
makes up his mind and edges over to the table 
where he shakily pours himself a stiff drink. 
MULDOON follows suit and they slowly raise their 
glasses. There is a knock offstage.) 

MRS. MULDOON: There’s Father Malone. . . She 
certainly made good time. . . You two stand 
ready, an’ for God’s sake hide that bottle. 

(JERRY quickly pours two more drinks, then 
sets the bottle on a chair.) 
yeRRY: I don’t like getting mixed up in this. 
MRS. MULDOON (offstage): But are you sure he’s 
expectin’ you? 

MEN'S VOICES (offstage): Yes, he is expecting 
us... Which way do we go? (The banging begins 
on the floor above.) He must be upstairs . . 
Come on, men. 

(MRS. MULDOON hurries on.) 

MULDOON: What the hell is goin’ on out there? 
MRS. MULDOON: It’s the Presbyterians from the 
Hospital . .. an’ they got a stretcher. (She hurries 
upstairs. ) 

MULDOON: What right they got—bustin’ in here 
like this? 

JERRY (overwhelmed by his discovery): That's 
why he wrote ’em the letter. .. They’re takin’ him 
away. 

MULDOON: Well, by God, I’m goin’ to put a stop 
to it. .. Go up an’ see what they’re up to, Jerry. 
JERRY (indignant): What do you think I am—a 
jackass? He’s your uncle... 

MULDOON: I might lose me temper. . . I tell you— 
we'll both go up. 

yeRRY: You go up—I’ll keep guard down here. 

(MRS. MULDOON screams offstage; then she is 
heard talking to someone.) 

MRS. MULDOON: You ought to be ashamed of 
youself—after all we’ve done for you . . . How did 
you ever think of a thing like that? 

(UNCLE HUGHIE ts heard mumbling; no words 
can be distinguished. 

MULDOON: What’s he done now to get her that 
agitated? 

MRS. MULDOON (offstage): An’ you couldn't a 
been any better treated if it was your own home 
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DIVINES PAROLES 


The Parisian theatre has this season presented several Spanish plays. Two works 
of the poet, Garcia Lorca, The House of Bernarda Alba and Manana Pineda, 
were given with considerable success and Divines Paroles, by Spaniard Valle 
Inclan, was shown at the Théatre des Mathurins. Germaine Montero and the 
dwarf Pierral are featured in the cast of the latter. 
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JEANNE AVEC NOUS 


Written appropriately under the Occupation but not presented until this season 
was Claude Vermorel’s play about Joan of Arc, dramatizing the revolt of a 
people against an invader. Paule Dehelly played Jeanne. 
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LES FRERES KARAMAZOF 


Jacques Copeau’s adaptation of the Dostoievski novel was first presented in Paris 


by Dullin in 1912 and in New York by the Theatre Guild in 1927. The current 
French revival is by André Barsacq at PAthénée with (left to right) Michel Vi- 
told as Ivan, Jacques Dufhilo as Smerdiakov and Paul Oetly as Fédor. Parisian 
favorite Maria Casarés was also in the cast 
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LE BAL DES POMPIERS 


Claude Dauphin (announced to appear in Huwis-Clos in New York next season 
played the lead in Jean Nohain’s little play engagingly called The Firemen’s Ball. 
Here he is attended by Mady Berry. Rosine Derean, M. Dauphin’s wife, and 
Dominique Nohain were also in the cast of this Paris production. 





_.. You can’t do this to us .. . Do you hear me, 
Uncle Hughie? 

(Again the mumbling is heard.) 
MAN’S VOICE (offstage): We better take him 
down the front way. 
MULDOON: What the hell they up to now? 
MAN’S voice: Take it easy, there. 
MULDOON: They’re takin’ him out of the house. 
yerry: Why don’t you run up an’ stop ’em? 
MRS. MULDOON (offstage): Why do you do this 
terrible thing to us. . . speak to me, Uncle Hughie 
... Speak to me. 
UNCLE HUGHIE (in a loud, croaking voice that’s 
still got plenty of vigor in it): UP THE REBELS. 

(The front door is slammed. MRS. MULDOON 
enters from the right. ) 
MULDOON: Has he changed the will agin? 
MRS. MULDOON (with asperity): How do I know 
whether he’s changed it or not. 
MULDOON: Then why was you jawin’ at him? 
yerry: Was it about him being cremated? 
MRS. MULDOON: He ain’t goin’ to be cremated... 
The old reprobate’s willin’ his body to the Pres- 
byterian Hospital so’s they can experiment on 
him to find out what’s been ailin’ him the last ten 
years. 
yerRY: He can’t do that to us. 
MRS. MULDOON: He’s done it. 
MULDOON (flopping down on a chair): God give 
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me patience. (He knocks the whiskey bottle on 
the floor. Both men make a dive for the bottle and 
collide. The whiskey continues to flow out of the 
bottle onto the floor.) 

MULDOON (grabbing the bottle): Hurry up an’ 
get a pot an’ arag. 

( JERRY rushes over to the shelves, grabs a rag 
and a pot, runs back to MULDOON and hands him 
the pot. Just as they start mopping the spilled 
whiskey up there is loud knocking offstage. ) 
MRS. MULDOON: Oh, my goodness, there’s Father 
Malone. 


MULDOON (turning his head): What do we do , 


now? 
JERRY: Hold the pot steady. 
MRS. LACEY (shouting offstage): Open up in 
there . . . will yous? . . . It’s me and Father Ma- 
lone... 

(The banging continues. ) 
MULDOON: What’ll we say to him? 
MRS. MULDOON (in a hoarse whisper): Be quiet 
an’ he’ll think we’re not home and go about his 
business. 
MULDOON: But Mrs. Lacey’ll tell him we sent her. 
JERRY: Will you hold the pot steady? 
MRS. MULDOON: Quiet. 
MRS. LACEY (offstage): Father Malone’s here... 
Open the door . .. Do you hear me... 

(The banging now reaches a crescendo. ) 











The Third Fourth of July 


COUNTEE CULLEN ann OWEN DODSON 


Characters: 

White Family: 

LILY WHITE, SOLDIER’S 
WIFE 

SOLDIER'S MOTHER 

SOLDIER’S FATHER 


Negro Family: 
PEARL BLACK, SOL- 
DIER’S WIFE 
SOLDIER'S MOTHER 
SOLDIER’S FATHER 


SOLDIER SOLDIER (seen only 

CHILDREN once in Pearl’s mem- 

MESSENGER ory and may be a 

CROWDS, BOTH NEGRO singer or a dancer) 
AND WHITE 


Setting: A house with two apartments. One 
can see the interior since there is only the frame- 
work of the house with a wall dividing the two 
apartments. The two big rooms are identical, 
with identical porches and little stairways on each 
side of the house. 

Throughout the play, whenever the Negroes 
and whites meet, they wear masks—a little black 
and a little white mask—so that they never can 
see each other’s true faces. 


THE FIRST FOURTH OF JULY: 

As the curtain rises the NARRATORS, One white 
and one Negro, are sitting on the steps of the two 
houses. They are quite old men. 

WHITE NARRATOR: Liberty Bell! 

NEGRO NARRATOR: Liberty Bell? 

WHITE NARRATOR: This is a day to remember; 
whatever day is forgotten, this is one to remember. 
NEGRO NARRATOR: What’s one day more than 
another to remember? I remember days and days, 
three hundred years of days, and every day was a 
promise, and a broken promise. In Maine, in 
Texas, in Utah, all the promises dry bones in my 
remembering valley. 

WHITE NARRATOR: I remember broken promises 
too; they made me promises in France; in Spain 
they made me promises; in Italy, Germany, Rus- 
sia, everyhere the promises piled up, but this is the 
surest promise of all ringing now. Every man who 
loves this sound will be free! 
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NEGRO NARRATOR: Did you say every white man? 
WHITE NARRATOR: I said every man. 

NEGRO NARRATOR: I heard tell that bell had 
cracked; its sound leaks out in places false; I 
know. Promises! What does it promise to the 
black boy fighting, separated by barbed wire from 
the white boy fighting, or the black mother hold- 
ing ashes instead of her son? What will it promise 
here in this house when this black family moves 
in? 

WHITE NARRATOR: I say it promises freedom to 
every man. 

NEGRO NARRATOR: We'll see. 

Both NaRRATORS leave the stage from opposite 
sides, and the music of the Fourth of July dance 
begins. 

There are two houses side by side, both alike. 
One is the house of a white family. It is lighted 
and has a festive air. Whites emerge to bid fare- 
well to the son of the family who is leaving for 
the army. The second house is untenanted. A 
Negro family begins to move in. The scornful 
whites who have been making merry over the en- 
tire stage move away to one side to continue their 
dance. The Negroes enter their house and hang 
up a picture of Lincoln similar to the one the 
whites have in their home; they also hang a blue 
service star in their window like the one the white 
family have just hung up for their son. The whites 
dance @ DANCE OF AMAZEMENT AND RESENT- 
MENT Climaxed in the stoning of the Negro house. 


WHITE VOICES (as they stone the house): 
I smell black voices, 
I taste black voices on my lips! 
All the air is black! 
Nigger! Nigger! Nigger! 
Our house will decay; 
All our flowers will wilt; 


The apples fall too soon. 
Nigger! Nigger! Nigger! 


Take up a fistful of stones. 
Smash them out! 





My girl’s just eighteen. 
Nigger! Nigger! Nigger! 


There’s a road of shadows 
Leading North from deep South and West 
South. 

Block the road off. 

Earthquake that road! 

Nigger! Nigger! Nigger! 

The Negroes huddle terrorized in a corner, all 
except the daughter, PEARL, who stands defiantly 
in front of her home. The stoning ends abruptly 
when PEARL is hit. Negro chorus enters and sings 
a lament as PEARL begins a DANCE OF PAIN. 
NEGRO LAMENT: 

All the bright hopes of our stars are blown 

out, 

Our flag is red for blood, 

Where once we trusted, now we doubt, 

For all the bright hopes of our stars are 

blown out. 


What did you celebrate today, 
With your rockets and your flares? 
Will your music and your words 
Bring on our old nightmares? 


All the bright hopes of our stars are blown 
out, 

Our flag has a bleeding color, 

We never have felt what freedom was about. 

Now our bright hopes are all blown out. 


And what shall we celebrate 

When the riots are fiercer than death, 
When each stone is a fatal blow, 

Striking our hope along with our breath? 


The whites stand to one side waiting. PEARL 
rushes forward and dances a DANCE OF HUMILI- 
ATION AND HATE. The whites gradually steal 
away. Pearl’s family joins her and they all do a 
DANCE OF DEFIANCE AND LIBERTY. The dance 
ends as the Negroes march resolutely back into 
their home. 


THE SECOND FOURTH OF JULY: 

As the curtain rises on this scene the two NAR- 
RATORS are standing one on either side of the 
proscenium arch. 


NEGRO NARRATOR: I heard tell that bell had 
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cracked; its sound leaks out in places false. I still 
hear tell. 

WHITE NARRATOR: It’s not the bell that’s false, or 
liberty that’s false, or even the people who are 
false. 

NEGRO NARRATOR: 

We know music good, 

When it rings true, 

And when it rings false. 

Freedom’s like music. 

WHITE NARRATOR: Yes, Freedom’s like music and 
every tongue must sing it. 

NEGRO NARRATOR: How shall we sing it in a 
strange place? 

WHITE NARRATOR: 

No land is strange if your home is there, 

You must fight for freedom, 

To see it, to hear it, to hold it, to love it; 

The pattern is stamped the same for black and 

white. 

See the fathers come home. 

Fathers, not white fathers, not black fathers, 

fathers. 

As the white NARRATOR ends this speech, the 
scene lights up and we see the two fathers coming 
home and the children from each family rushing 
out to meet them and being carried inside on their 
fathers shoulders. Both mothers leave off cooking 
pantomime to greet their husbands. An identical 
comic interlude takes place in each household in 
the struggle to get the children off to bed. The 
fathers take to their easy chairs, the mothers to 
their knitting, PEARL BLACK and LILY WHITE 
stand in the centre of the respective houses each 
facing the home of the other. Standing facing the 
Negro home Lity wuire voices her thoughts of 
what Negroes are. Her spoken words are given 
expression by the Negro dancers who dance down 
the steps of the Negro home and continue a gro- 
tesque minstrel coon-jig in keeping with Lily 
W hite’s ideas. This dance must be an exaggera- 
tion of all the steps associated with the Negro. 
LILY WHITE: 

Niggers! 

Rapers! 

Jiggers! 

Minstrel men! 

Niggers! 
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Suddenly the Negro dancers freeze into an ex- 
aggerated attitude of Negro behavior while PEARL 
BLACK still facing Lily White’s house voices her 
idea of her white neighbors. Her thoughts are 
danced by white dancers and show the whites as 
so many Simon Legrees, wielders of whips, and 
makers of money. Finally we have both groups 
dancing simultaneously while the two girls watch 
from the houses. 

PEARL BLACK: 

All my life I’ve watched them, 

Walking the earth like God was in their 

pockets, 

Tipping their hats to everyone’s liberty and 

passing it by, 

Hugging their liberty like a bank account, 

And never writing checks. 

During all this the quiet homelike atmosphere 
in both houses goes on as usual. PEARL BLACK and 
LILY WHITE come out of their houses and ap- 
proach the opposing groups of dancers to get a 
better view. As they cross each other they are 
running. Their masks drop off. They bend down 
to pick up their masks and each gets the mask of 
the other. The dance choruses disappear. PEARL 
with a white mask goes into the white house and 
takes the part of Lily White without being recog- 
mized by the family. 

The same thing happens to tity wuiTEe who 
takes Pearl’s place in the Negro family. The two 
girls take the identical stances they had before, 
onlyin reversed houses. 

Suddenly in both houses at the same time both 
girls rip off their masks. The families are horrified 
at what they see. The girls try to convince them 
that they are really alike except for color, but the 
familes drive them out. The girls run out abruptly 
but stop as they meet on the street. Reluctantly 
they exchange masks, each now putting on her 
own. Together they dance the DANCE OF BE- 
WILDERMENT. 


THE THIRD FOURTH OF JULY: 
As the scene opens the NARRATORS are again 
seated on the steps of the houses. 
NEGRO NARRATOR: 
War isa clock. 
No matter how long it runs 
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Or how short, 

It takes away your sons 

Until it runs down. 

Black, white, yellow and brown 
War is a clock 

Until it runs down. 


WHITE NARRATOR: 

We give our lives for freedom 

And freedom gives us life, 

In between hearts break, 

Crosses grow where wheat was 

Or the post office. 

We give our lives for freedom 

But freedom gives us life. 

Lights go on in the white home. The Negro 
house remains unlighted. A MESSENGER enters 
with a telegram. He dances the DANCE OF ILL- 
Tipincs. He goes to the Negro home. Finding no 
one there he goes to the white home and wishes 
to leave the telegram there. The WHITE MOTHER 
thinks it is for her at first and cowers away in 
fright. When she finds the telegram is not for her, 
she does not wish to receive it for her Negro neigh- 
bors. LILY WHITE after a pantomimic struggle 
with her mother accepts the telegram. Now the 
Negro family returns, happy, as if from a picnic. 
The lights go on in their house. Strains of happy 
light music come from the house. LILY WHITE 
leaves her home to deliver the telegram at the 
door of the Negro home and runs down the steps, 
but after a moment she runs back, rings the bell 
and delivers the telegram to PEARL. AS PEARL 
reads the bad news, LiLy who has retreated starts 
to remove her mask and go to comfort PEARL, but 
she doesn’t. PEARL hands the telegram to her 
mother and the two Negro women do a slow 
DANCE OF GRIEF. LILY returns home and tells her 
mother that the Negro son has been killed. Her 
mother, thinking of her own son, begins to weep 
and the better to let her tears fall removes her 
mask; she and ui.y also do a DANCE OF GRIEF for 
the dark son. 

(BLACKOUT) 

The scene opens with a DANCE OF WELCOME 
for the white son who has come home on furlough. 
The blue star in the home of the Negro family has 
now turned to a large gold star emphasized by 
light. The Negro family sits silent and apart on 
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ON WHITMAN AVENUE 


Che last of this season’s series of plays discussing race problems was Maxine 
Wood’s drama of a white and a Negro family in a middle-class environment—a 
plot similar to that outlined in the accompanying play, The Third Fourth of 
July, by Countee Cullen and Owen Dodson. Canada Lee, who also co-produced 
On Whitman Avenue with Mark Marvin, was supported (above) by Vivienne 
Baber, Perry Wilson, Hilda Vaughn, Augustus Smith and Ernestine Barrier. Will 
Geer also played a principal role. Margo Jones directed. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 


Ralph Bellamy confidently discusses the state of his campaign for the presidency 
with Ruth Hussey, who plays his sceptical (albeit square-shooting ) wife in the 
Pulitzer Prize play of this year written by Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, 
directed by Bretaigne Windust and produced by Leland Hayward. 





its steps watching the celebration of the white 
family. The WHITE MOTHER brings her son over 
to meet the Negro mother. The NEGRO MOTHER ts 
63 shy and reluctant, but the SOLDIER removes both 
| their masks and joins their hands. The white sou- 
per then removes his own mask and stands be- 
tween the two mothers. Then LiLy WHITE invites 
pearL over to share in their celebration. PEARL is 
reluctant, but tity who has already removed her 
own mask removes PEARL’S also. The dance stops. 
Negroes and whites now unmask one another, 
throwing the masks in a large heap in the centre 
of the stage. Together around the pile of masks 
they dance the DANCE OF FREEDOM, as sparklers 
and rockets add to the Fourth of July festivity and 
as a chorus of both white and Negro singers sing 
THE FREEDOM SONG: 
The winds that blow from shore to shore, 
Count them and see, are they not four? 
The seasons that range with the year’s swift 
change, 
Count them and see, are they not four? 
Though a man may stride the wide world 
o'er, 
Count the ways he may ride and there are 
but four. 
And so with the Freedoms we battle for: 
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Not to want, not to fear, not to slave, 

Not to lie, when we die, 

In a bondman’s grave; 

To know no law that bids us swerve 

From praising the God our hearts may serve; 
Let us live life’s span, 

Each a free-born man, 

On Freedom’s sod, under Freedom’s God. 


Let tyrants learn from shore to shore 

The might of what we battle for, 

The seasons may range with the year’s swift 
change, 

But changeless are the Freedoms four; 

In every land the wide world o’er, 

As our maker has planned, plant the Free- 
doms four, 

Till all men shall know what we battle for: 


Let none want, let none fear, let none slave, 

Let none lie, when they die, 

In a bondman’s grave; 

Uphold no law that bids men swerve 

From praising the God their hearts may 
serve! . 

With all men free 

Let the whole world be 

Freedom’s sod, under Freedom’s God. 
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You’re really missing 
something good if 
you don’t read 

the new novel by 


WILLIAM 


‘““My name is 
\ Wesley Jackson, 
I’m 19 years old, 
and my favorite 
song is Valencia.” 
This is the open- 
ing sentence of 
Saroyan’s excit- 
ing new full-length novel. It 
is the story of Wesley Jack- 
son—Wesley taking a plane 
ride to Alaska, seeing his 
name in print for the first 
time, meeting Lords and 
Ladies, making a speech, 
escaping from a prison camp. 
Wonderfully human, highly 
imaginative, it is Saroyan’s 
best book to date. 















WESLEY 
JACKSON 


At all bookstores, $2.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 
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PLAYWRIGHT IN PROCESS 


SAROYAN| 


wrote, 


T wAs not my desire,’ Ibsen once 
‘to deal with so-called 
problems. What I wanted to do was 
to depict human beings, human emo- 
tions and human destinies upon a 
ground-work of certain of the social 
conditions and principles of the pres- 
ent day.’ This, one imagines, is the 
ambition of Sean O’Casey today and 
in the third installment of his leisurely 
memoirs we are presented with the 
best key to his work that we shall 
probably ever have. For though he 
does not touch upon his career as a 
playwright in the present volume, it 
was the turbulent times described here 
that influenced and formed him, and 
later on when he began to write he 
drew almost exclusively upon the ex- 
periences of these years. 

Drums Under the Windows (Mac- 
millan: $4.50) is no simple and 
straightforward chronicle of Ed- 
wardian Ireland but an angry and ex- 
citing account of the author’s young 
manhood, of his political dreams and 
aspirations and of the events that car- 
ried him on to the First World War. 
Even in autobiography O’Casey seems 
to construct as a dramatist and the 
memorable moments grow bigger than 
ithe years as he evokes some flashing 
| pictures from the past. He recalls his 
days as a laborer on the Irish rail- 
roads and his first visit to the Abbey 
Theatre to investigate the alleged im- 
moralities of Synge’s Playboy. He 
remembers how the brave banners of 
the Gaelic League and later the 
Plough and the Stars of the Repub- 
licans supplanted the emerald flag of 
Erin and he can still hear the roll of 
drums beneath the windows summon- 
ing the young men to the tempestuous 

























political rallies. Nor have the great of 


that bygone era been forgotten. The, 
is a fine eulogy of Dr. Micha 


O’Hickey, the harassed teacher y 


Maynooth College, and some sary 
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tic scandal concerning Douglas Hyg || 


Jim Larkin, the labor leader, is 


nificently drawn and touching tribyp 
is paid to Padraic Pearse, himself ; 
minor poet and playwright, who face 


a British firing squad after the abo. 


tive Uprising in 1916. 
O’Casey tells his story in a rich mp 


of language, a magic poetic prog 
Sometimes the narrative is broken gf 


to record a page or two of racy Dub 
lin dialogue. But for all the grex 


it takes up some incident that O’Cagy 


has already dramatized it suffers by 
comparison to the stage treatment 
The transport strike, for example, wit 
all its implications and overtones, j 
explained more directly and effe. 


tively in Red Roses for Me. And wy 


would trade the superb first act ¢ 


The Silver Tassie for the brief glimp. 
ses of Ireland torn by mixed emotion 


during the First War that one find 


here? The final chapter, an autobio 
graphical recounting of Easter Wet 
in Dublin, 1916, seems but an echod 
The Plough and the Stars. Drum 
Under the Windows contains the rav 
stuff of life and personal experienc 
that Sean O’Casey later fashioned int 
his plays. THOMAS QUINN CURTISS 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
Grorce CoLMAN THE YOUNGER, by 


Jeremy F. Bagster-Collins (Kings 
Crown Press: 


vigor and beauty of the book, whe t | 


$3). Fully dow || 


mented biography of the playwright }| 


and producer who flourished in th 
not-so-great days of the Englit 
theatre, post-Sheridan and pre-Vie 
torian. 

VoLrTarreE, DryDEN AND Heroic Tri 
EDY, by Trusten Wheeler Rust 
(Columbia: $2.50). The influent 


of French epic doctrine on Vé || 


taire’s playwrighting and critic 
and why he considered Drydeti 
conception of heroic tragedy mot 
representative of this doctrine that 
the French theatre of his own tim 
Tue Love-Game Comepy, by D.! 
Stevenson (Columbia: $3.25). T® 


eternal conflict between the ideal @ 


=o tt. « 
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Lichae! | FOR STOCK 
ner of || | LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME! 
“arte || HARRIET * ANGEL STREET 
Hyde | | THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
$ Mag. THREE’S A FAMILY 
tribup SOLDIER'S WIFE 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
nself 4 | BUT NOT GOODBYE 
> faced HOPE FOR THE BEST 
ped CLAUDIA * JANIE 


THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
PAPA IS ALL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
Cary | | OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
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an THE MALE ANIMAL 
fers by THE SHOW-OFF 
atment | | COCK ROBIN 
le, with | | SEPARATE ROOMS 
=n YOUNG WOODLEY 
ONES, B | | THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
| effer. THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
nd whe JANE EYRE 
ctl || tHE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
glimp. Where Available 
motions THE RYAN GIRL 
re find THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
A a 
Lutobio- Send for our complete list of 
r Wee PLAYS FOR STOCK 
echo of as 
Don | SAMUEL FRENCH 
thea | 25 West 45th Street, New York 
; _ 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
Derienct | | 
ned into | | 
cums || DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
**®*BALLET**## 
ENTS || SADLER'S WELLS BALLET 6.50 
Cyril W. 
om, bil a deentetien of 37 pew = 47 plates. 
(Kings | | SAUET IN ENGLAND 6.30 
Sheila Jackson 
y docu: A Book of nnn ag 
aywright }| BORZO1 BOOK OF BALLETS 4.50 
od in the || Grace Robert 
z | A lavishly illustrated book. 
Englid || wore BALLET LAUGHS 2.50 
pre-Vic Alex Gard 
A Book of Caricatures. 
ANGELS arrange 
IC Trac The people who finance the ae 
Ruse! Theatre—Compiled by Leo Shull. 
‘nfluent || SST ONE ACT PLAYS OF 1945 2.50 
Vo Ed. Margaret Mayorga 
on \ RADIO'S SECOND CHANCE 2.50 
criticism Charles A. Siepmann 
Dryden’ HOME OF THE BRAVE 2.00 
dy mort Arthur Laurents 
7 ANTIGONE—Jean Anouith 2.00 
rine thi! |) DUNNIGAN’S DAUGHTER 2.00 
ywni time. S. N. Behrman 
MICK UP GIRL 75 
by D.L Elsa Shelley 
25). Tt} #8 W. 52d st. New York 19, NL Y. 








romantic love and its reality as seen 
in literature from the middle ages 
to Shakespeare, with the Bard’s 
‘love comedies’ seen as the culmina- 
tion of four centuries of literary 
controversy over the question. 

SHAKESPEARE’S History Pays, by 
E. M. W. Tillyard (Macmillan: 
$3). In this sound study a Cam- 
bridge scholar relates the history 
plays to the general philosophy of 
history current in the Elizabethan 
age, attributes high intellectual and 
reflective powers to the poet and 
finds new importance in the three 
parts of Henry VI, hitherto rela- 
tively neglected because of ‘mis- 
taken doubts of their authenticity.’ 

CHRISTOPHER MARLoweE, by Paul H. 
Kocher (University of North Caro- 
lina: $3.50). An interpretation, 
based on ‘all the biographical evi- 
dence of his thought,’ of Marlowe 
as a highly subjective playwright, 
with particular emphasis on religion 
as the core of his thought and feel- 
ing. 

Curer PATTERNS OF WorLp Drama, 
edited by William Smith Clark II 
(Houghton Mifflin: $5.50). An- 
thology, with extensive introduc- 
tions, from Prometheus Bound to 
Mary of Scotland and including 
among the twenty-nine selections 
Plautus The Pot of Gold, the 
moral interlude Nice Wanton, 
Lope’s The Star of Seville, Racine’s 
Andromache, Galsworthy’s The Sil- 
ver Box, the Capeks’ Life of the In- 
sects, Pirandello’s Naked and Paul 
Green’s Roll Sweet Chariot. 

INDEX TO Futt-LeNnocTH Ptays 1926- 
1944, by Ruth Gibbons Thomsen 
(F. W. Faxon, Boston: $4). Ex- 
tremely useful and complete refer- 
ence indexes according to title, au- 
thor, subject-matter and publica- 
tion. 

ELEMENTARY CosTuME  ILLUSTRA- 
TION, by Ruth Austin (McGraw- 
Hill: $2.25). Useful account, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of fashion and 
costume design, directed primarily 
to those without much art training. 

Stuss, edited and published by Le- 
nore Tobin: $1. Fifth edition of a 
listing of all New York theatres with 
their seating plans. 
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The 
Singing 


By Voice 
RALPH MORSE BROWN 


A voice teacher of wide ex- 
perience here discusses the 
problems involved in becom- 
ing a serious singer. He takes 
up the terminology, the me- 
chanics, the psychology of 
singing; different types of 
voices; questions of person- 
ality; posture, breathing, reso- 
nance, and diction. The book 
will be invaluable to all seri- 
ous students and teachers of 
singing. $2.50. 


MACMILLAN 





ACTING BOOKS FOR 
YOUR SUMMER SESSION 


Standard texts in many Colleges, 
Universities and High Schools 
throughout the country. 


An Actor Prepares 
by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Theory and Art of Acting 
Translation by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood. “Expresses exactly the 
things that every actor must have 


felt but been unable to express.” — 
John Gielgud. 7th printing. $2.50 


Acting: The First 
Six Lessons 


by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form which stand 

alone in their field. “It does more to 

explore .... the art of acting than 

any single volume that has appeared 

for years.”"—John Mason Brown. 

8th printing. $1.50 
° 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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‘}PLAYS IN PRINT: 


NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE oo Best One-Act Plays of 1945, 


THE BEST 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


OF 1945 


Edited By 


MarGARET MayorGa 


An indispensable collection of the year’s 
best one-act plays with valuable edi- 
torial comments and appraisals and a 
store of references—plus a list of play 
publishers, notes on market possibilities 
and a new aye of one hundved 
sayy ee new plays with a short synop- 
sis of each 


Includes Plays by 


Tennessee Williams 

Betty Smith and Robert 
Finch 

Norman Corwin 

Arthur Laurents 

Stanley Young 

Nicholas J. Biel 

Nicholas Bela 

Jonathan Tree 

James Broughton 

Morton Wishengrad 

Frank and Doris Hursley 





At all bookstores @ $3.00 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 


TA UCL CCL LLL 


Theatre World 


A complete record of the 

1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 

Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
o 











On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail, $1.50. Deluxe Edition $2 


For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. + New York 18, N. Y. 











WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 

cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find" books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants.” No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station ©, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 












benefit from this little volume.” 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
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ited by Margaret Mayorga (Dodd, 
Mead: $2.50). Including works by 
James Broughton, Arthur Laurents, 
Norman Corwin, Tennessee Williams, 
Stanley Young. 
The Assassin, by Irwin Shaw. State of 
the Union, by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. Home of the Brave, by 
Arthur Laurents. Dunnigan’s Daugh- 
ter, by S. N. Behrman. Antigone, by 
Jean Anouilh. (Random: $2 each). 
Carousel, by Oscar Hammerstein II. 
A Sound of Hunting, by Harry Brown. 
(Knopf: $2.50 each). 
Medea, by Robinson Jeffers (Ran- 
dom: $2.50). 
The Pet-Shop, by Gustave Eckstein. 
And He Hid Himself, by Ignazio 
Silone. (Harper: $2 each). 
The Deep Mrs. Sykes, by George 
Kelly (French: $2). 
Yankee Doodle, by Coley Taylor 
(Devin-Adair: $2.50). 
Chicken Every Sunday, by Julius J. 
and Philip G. Epstein (French: Cloth, 
$2; Paper, $.75). 
Dear Ruth, by Norman Krasna 
(Dramatists Play Service: $2). 
Exiles, by James Joyce (New Direc- 
tions: $1). 
Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson. The 


Hasty Heart, by John Patrick. The|%& 


Corn Is Green, by Emlyn Williams. 
Brighten the Corner, by John Cecil 
Holm. First Lady, by Katharine Day- 
ton and George S. Kaufman. Where 
the Dear Antelope Play, by John Wil- 
liam Rogers. Pick-up Girl, by Elsa 
Shelley. (Dramatists Play Service: 
$.75 each). 

Hope for the Best, by William Mc- 
Cleery. Lady in Danger, by Max 
Afford and Alexander Kirkland. 
(French: $.75 each). 

Gateway to Valhalla, by Ben Emmet 
(Bruce Humphries: $.75). 

The Star, by Christopher Newall. Per- 
sonal Column, by Peter Standring. 
Back to Zero, by Arthur Bax. (Kelve- 
don Publishers, Kelvedon, Essex: 1/- 
each). One-act plays. 

Théatre, by Maurice Mousenne (La 
Renaissance du Livre, Brussels). Three 
French comedies: Monsieur Philémon, 
Voyage au Tutula, Orviétan. 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


“It would be hard to say whether the thoughtful layman or the thoughtful actor would get most pleasure and 


$1.50 
130 West 56th Street 

























Now you can 
read it... 


Elmer Rice's 
rollicking play 





“The fun and fantasy in Dream 
Girl are inherent in the writ. 
ten words and treatment.”—PM 
The published version of one of 
Broadway’s funniest and most 
popular plays is sure-fire en- 
tertainment for everyone who 
enjoys high comedy that holds 
freshness and enchantment. 


At all bookstores . $2.50 
COWARD-McCANN 















Internationally Famous 
One Act Plays — by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG — 
@ “OVERTONES” 
@ “THE POT BOILER” 
Write: Longmans Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
® “THE SOUND EFFECTS MAN" 


Write: Samuel French 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


— available all Theatre Groups — 


LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction— 
easy and inexpensive to produce—ia 
manuscript form. 
* Write for information * 
PLAY BUREAU 
Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 







































Stark Young, The New Republic 


New York 19, New York 


SR - a 


Boston Conservatory of Music 









n DIRECTOR OF D tamdatic Wotkshoe ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 
; AN —_— of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
5 +, With Two Well Equipped Theatres 


FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 
ACTING © SPEECH @ DIRECTING ©® PLAYWRITING ©@ DANCE © RADIO 
TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


Registration and Auditions Now e Fall Term Starts October 7 
For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 


VEEN | is 


Oe 
Approved under Veteran's G.1. Bill of Rights 
Catalogue on Request 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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*} SPEECH and ACTING 

























LEWIS SCREEN & STAGE SCHOOL 


Plan your acting career under guidance of the professional Broadway Director, 
Harrison Lewis. Classes limited to insure his personal supervision of 
modern methods. Little theatre productions. Special vocal dept. 
Girls-Club dormitory. Day & Eve. Fall term Oct. Ist. 

Send for free Booklet ““‘W” which contains 
ten questions you should answer 
before becoming an 


@Stage and Radio 
#Voice Production, Diction, Breathing, 
Pantomime, Poise 
@ Script Reading 
@ Coaching in Parts 
* Auditions Prepared 
Student Teas and Programs before 
Producers and Talent Scouts 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
(42%5 Broadway New York (8, WN. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


actor. 


Special weekly rehearsal group for professional actors who are members of Equity or 
Screen Actors Guild. 


If you are not able to study in New York now, send for the book “LEWIS TECH- 
NIQUE of ACTING”, a complete text book om the modern method of acting. $2.50 


Address Secretary, Room 818, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19. Clr. 6-2994. 


Fordham University 


Announces 


A DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 
Albert McCleery, Director 


® A fiachelor’s degree with a major in Theatre Arts will be granted for the successful comple- 
tion «f the required courses. 














@ Comprehensive courses in Stagecraft, Scenic and Costume Design, Acting and Directing, History 
and Literature of the Theatre, Voice and Diction and Creative Playwriting, supplemented by 
participation in an ambitious experimental program of play production, will give intensive 
training for leadership in the Professional, Community and the Educational theatre field. 


® During the season 1946-7, Fordham University Theatre will operate three modern, well- 
equipped theatres. The proximity of the Fordham campus to the New York Theatre and the 


benefit of cultural centers of a metropolitan area offer a distinct advantage to the Theatre 
student. 





® The Department of Theatre Arts will accept for enrollment in the scholastic year 1946-7, 
a limited number of male students who have completed the first two years of college. 


Scholastic Year September 17, 1946 to June 1, 1947 


@ Address inquiries to the Director, Department of Theatre Arts, 
Fordham University, The Bronx, New York City. 
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tien Plage 


ST. JAMES AUD. 
RED SANK, &. J. 
(One Hour from N.Y.) 


NEW PLAYS 
AND 
CLASSIC REVIVALS 


EVES. AT 8:30 


* AUG. 23-24 “A DOLL'’S HOUSE” 
*® AUG. 29-30-31 “PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN 


WORLD” 
* SEP. 5-6-7 “LITTLE WOMEN” 
*% SEP. 12-13-14 “OEDIPUS REX" 

FEATURING 

Dayton Ball — Francis Mayville — Constance Mess 
SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL NOW IN OPERATION 
DAILY CLASSES MODERATE TUITION 
For information or Interview Address: Director 
THE REPERTORY PLAYERS, RED BANK, N. J. 

















HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES 


For interviews write or phone: 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N.Y. 
GR 5-3402 





TELEVISION 


Training and Experience 
for Actors & Directors 


NEW 10-WEEK COURSE 


Starts Sept. 16 
Fully Approved 
for Veterans 
Course Limited to 25 Trainees 
Details Upon Request 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-1683 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 
RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 





ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 















This may come as a surprise to you — but we think 
you'll understand. Frankly, during the past few 
years, the cost of publishing THEATRE ARTS has 
Yet, THEATRE ARTS has 
continued to bring you the only international mags. 


risen tremendously. 


zine of the theatre without increasing its rates. Now, 
however, we are planning a greatly expanded editorial 
THEATRE ARTS even 


. with more features than ever before. 


program — to make 


better . . 

















And so—our rates are going up. Effective with 
the October 1946 issue, the single copy price of 
THEATRE ARTS will be 50 cents, and soon there 
after the subscription rate will be $5.00* a year. 


Special Offer for 
Limited Time 


Present subscribers may extend their subscriptions 












_ beyond the expiration date at the old rate of $3.50 
for one year, $6.00 for two years. If you are not now 
a subscriber, but wish to become one, you may do 
so at these same low rates, while this special offer is 
in effect. In either case, please fill out and mail the 
convenient form included with this issue. We sim- 
cerely urge you to do it now, since this special offer 


is for a limited time only. 


* Canadian, $5.50 . . . Foreign, $6.00 


Theatre Arts 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19 


The International Magazine of the Theatre 
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